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IN HUNDREDS of Connecticut factories men working on defense production are in contact with cutting oils (see article page 9). 
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“Our Constitution does not guarantee happiness. It guarantees the right 
to the pursuit of happiness. Under the Constitutional guarantees, it is up to 
us intelligent individuals to go after it and get it. It is one thing for you— 
another for me. If our Government through laws tries to make us happy, it 
will soon specify what happiness is and it will be the same for all, and few 
if any of us will be satisfied. 

“The right of self-determination, tempered with regard to other’s rights, 
is presumably a sacred one with us; but we intelligent citizens of our country 
are constantly using our agile minds to devise statutes to be passed in 
Washington that defile the sanctity of this right of self-determination. Prior 
to the Civil War, this right was felt by some to include the right to secede, 
but the Civil War settled that extreme definition and clearly defined the right 
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greatest of all of these dangers lies in any governmental move which smacks 
of regimentation of industrial workers. It is a move which must be resisted 
with the utmost vigor by every member of the working force of this Nation 
and by every member of the managerial group who must recognize that 
there is now on our federal statute books a law which would permit the 
taking over by the federal government of all of the state employment offices of 
which there are eighteen in Connecticut alone and which would further 
permit the confiscation of monies now held in trust for the states in un- 
employment compensation funds. In this respect $60,000,000 standing to 
Connecticut’s credit in the federal treasury would be utilized under the plan 
now contemplated. 

It is, of course, not only proper but essential that we give full thought to 
and make definite plans for as great a minimization as possible of any blows 
which may come following the defense effort; but, if we are to preserve our 
liberties, such preparation should not and cannot, take the form of placing in 
the hands of the federal government the right to tell a man or woman where 


he shall live, where he shall work and what he shall do. 
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It is extremely clear to those who will give the matter thought that the 
A. M. MurpHy J. A. Kast ee a ; oer 
A.D.M M.E.H move to federalize employment means regimentation of labor. There is no ex- 
+ eee +t. FLOGLUND @f cuse for it in a democracy whether we be at peace or at war! 
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MILLER system of fluorescent 


AND THEI 


PRIME characteristic of Yankee 
industrial pioneering seems to 

have been the timely manufac- 
ture of products which were socially 
as well as commercially in demand. No 
better example of this can be found 
among Connecticut concerns than the 
well-known Miller Company in Meri- 
den. “Pioneers in Goed Lighting” the 
have called 
almost one hundred years. Ever since 
1844, the Miller Company has either 
followed closely every 


owners themselves for 


originated or 
major improvement in the lighting in- 
dustry. 

In an endeavor to pass the hours of 
darkness in useful or pleasurable pur- 
suits, man from the beginning has 
sought better and better artificial light. 
Until electricity was applied to light- 
ing late in the last century, all man- 
made light was produced by fire. Fire- 
brands or torches gave way to the 
phoenician’s wax candles. Later came 
candles of tallow (animal suet), and in 
the middle of the 18th 


whale oil industry introduced sperma- 


century the 


ceti for candles. 

The earliest oil lamps were made ot 
stone and clay. Cave-dwellers, it is 
believed, used skulls as lamps, in which 
they burned animal fats. Lighting by 
gas was probably first done by the 
clever Chinese, but the English didn’t 
utilize gas to any extent until the start 
of the 19th century. In 1810, the firs: 
company for supplying light to ths 
public in London. 
Thirty years later Grove demonstrated 
his battery by lighting an auditorium 


was organized in 


with incandescent electric light; next 


EDWARD MILLER, JR. 


appeared the first arc lamp patented 
in England, and in 1855 arrived the 
famous Bunsen burner. 

It was during this period, when 
lighting by whale oil predominated and 
inventors in both America and Eng- 
land were perfecting the electric lamp, 
that an individual named 
Edward Miller opened a one-man shop 
in Meriden for making candlestick 
ossessed only of an indomi- 
table spirit and skilled hands, Miller 
began business in the middle of what 
New York Herald called 
(January 10, 1844) “the most des- 
perate depression any nation ever ex- 


energetic 


holders. I 


Greeley’s 


perienced”. As his plant grew, he added 
power in the form of a hard-worked 


horse which, treading around and 


lighting now widely used by industry. 


E WAS 


LIGHT” 


around, generated the energy necessary 
to operate his single press. When the 
holders were finished, the animal was 
hitched to a wagon for delivering the 
goods. 

From the start Miller made up his 
mind to keep abreast of lighting prog- 
ress. When camphine and other burn- 
ing liquids superseded whale oil, he 
supplied a new burner. When kerosene 
distilled from bituminous coal made 
its appearance as an illuminant, he was 
the first in this country to design, pro- 
duce and market a kerosene burner. In 
1857, while in the full tide of success, 
calamity struck. Fire destroyed the 
Miller building, and a financial panic 
swept the nation. But Miller managed 
to survive both disasters so well that 
nine years afterwards he needed addi- 
tional capital, personnel and_ plant 
facilities to handle the company’s rapid 
rise. At that time his lamps were being 
shipped all over the world, becoming 
a common byword in thousands of 
homes. As a result, Edward Miller and 
Company, a joint-stock concern, was 
in July of 1866 incorporated with a 
capital of $200,000. 

From oil, the Miller Company moved 
ahead to gas fixtures at the time that 
illuminating gas was developed. When 
in 1885 Dr. Carl Welsbach discovered 
the still-used gas mantle, the company 
was right out in front, as usual, with 
a practical fixture. In the late seventies 
Edison perfected the incandescent 
lamp by combining old elements to 
create something new, which essentially 
was a high resistance carbon filament 
enclosed in a vacuum of glass. 














To stay on top of this revolution in 
artificial lighting, Miller produced 
ahead of any other manufacturer a 
gas and electric fixture. It combined 
the two to counterbalance the capri- 
ciousness of the new-fangled lamp. As 
the passing of time proved its reliabil- 
ity, the gas part was dropped; and with 
each improvement in the incandescent 
lamp, from the simple carbon down 
to the modern tungsten, the pioneering 
concern had a fixture ready for the 
market. Nor did it neglect the mer- 
cury-vapor arc, which was introduced 
at the turn of the century. 

The founder died in 1909 at the age 
of 82, leaving the presidency to his 
son, Edward, Jr. A lifelong bachelor, 
Edward Miller, Jr. sold his company 
in 1923 to a group closely associated 
with the lighting industry and retired 
to his Broad Street home, where he 
spent the rest of his life in gardening. 
For the past decade Burton G. Tre- 
maine, Jr., an aggressive man still in 
his thirties, has headed the Miller Com- 
pany. W. F. Minor, a pioneer in the 
lighting industry, is vice-president and 
general manager, and I. B. Miller, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

The new management has carried on 
Miller’s zeal to serve by demonstrat- 
ing its continual readiness to meet new 
lighting developments with  well- 
designed applicators. With the advent 
of fluorescent lighting three years ago, 
Miller saw that its potentialities made 
it as revolutionary as the filament 
lamp was sixty years before. Working 
hand in hand with the General Electric 
engineers who turned the natural 
phenomenon of fluorescent into a glare- 
less, daylike illuminant, the Miller 
laboratory produced one of the fluores- 








F. THEODORE WILLIAMS, an 89 year old Miller veteran, who is com- 
pleting his 64th year of service to the company. He has patented numer- 
ous gas-burning devices. 


cent fixtures, as might be expected. 
Fulfilling the commercial and indus- 
trial need for a better, cooler light, 
under the impetus of the Defense pro- 
gram, fluorescent units are now selling 
faster than they can be made. Already 
they are Miller’s top sales item. 

Early in his operations the e!der 
Miller determined to make his plant 
self-sufficient in order to produce a 
complete product. Toward this end he 
installed a mill to roll brass and bronze 
for his stamped products. In addition, 
he had a foundry for casting lamps 
and fixtures from metal formulas of 
his own preparation. Today most of 
Miller’s commercial fixtures are 
stamped, while lamps for the home are 
cast. So large is their mill capacity 





that they do a considerable business 
outside in metals alone. Succeeding 
steps in the production of lighting fix- 
tures are stamping, spinning, buffing, 
polishing, machining, finishing, plant- 
ing, spraying, enameling, and assem- 
bling. Just recently Miller has placed 
on the market an oil burner for heat- 
ing small homes. 

At present the Miller Company, with 
sales 100% ahead of last year’s, is run- 
ning at an all-time production peak. 
Of 1,000 employees over one-fifth 
have been in the company’s service 
more than 10 years. The “daddy” of 
them all is F. Theodore Williams, who 
at the age of 89 is completing his 
sixty-fourth consecutive year of em- 


(Continued on page 34) 


GOVERNMENT GCODDLING OF 
GOMMUNISTS AND RAGCKETEERS 


A Speech by HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK of Indiana 
Delivered in the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., June 17, 1941. 


Editor’s Note. 


No weasel words are in this outspoken speech, but rather 


a sincere warning of conditions that should be known and soundly con- 
demned by every man or woman whoclaims to be a good American citizen. 


R. HALLECK. ‘Mr. Speaker, 

I presume on the good graces 

of my colleagues today to talk 
to them a little because I have some 
information I feel they should have, 
particularly in view of the state of 
affairs existing in the country. I want 
to talk this afternoon on the general 
proposition that we cannot run this 
war like a W. P. A. art project and 
expect to get anywhere with it. 

It is all right to be chasing totali- 
tarians from our doors, but while we 
are doing that we had better be sure 
they do not come in the windows 
from our home-grown gardens. 

Big business is being abused for 
too big, but bigger things are 
being demanded of it. If things are not 
going as they should, either to aid Eng- 
land or defend ourselves, is it not 
about time we find out what is the 
trouble? Who or what is responsible 
for the “red” led defense strikes? 
Whose is the responsibility for stop- 


being 


pages in defense industries occasioned 
by labor difficulties, marked not by the 
support of a majority seeking economic 
betterment but by a minority whose 
prime purpose seems to be something 
else? Why a stoppage in a vital defense 
industry of such character as to lead 
the Attorney General to characterize 
it as an insurrection rather than a 
strike? By what processes have we 
come to the point where at the hour 
of our great need we must call out the 
Army to make it possible for work- 
men to go into a factory where mili- 
tary planes are being made? 

It is about time we began getting 
some of the answers. Possibly it is no 
use locking the barn door after the 
horse is stolen, but I am sure we still 
have some horses in the barn, and it 
is about time we began looking after 
them. 

I charge that we have had too much 
governmental pampering and coddling 
of subversive, destructive, and com- 
munistic influences among those per- 
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HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 
Congressman from Indiana 


sons who are making a racket out of 
labor. And we have had too much 
condoning, if not actual promoting, 
of that force, violence, and racketeer- 
ing which is so much a part of all un- 
American activity. We have had too 
many in the Government who, being 
charged with administering good 
American law, have been more inter- 
ested in following the Moscow party 
line. 
For myself, Mr. Speaker, I am 
against all dictatorships, not just twe- 
thirds of them. Now, let us get down 
to some cases and some facts and fig- 
ures. We all know of the action of the 
President of the United States in call- 
ing out the Army to open the North 
American Aviation Co. plant at Ingle- 
wood, Calif. That action generally is 
approved by the public. The public 
likewise deplores the fact that a situ- 
ation exists which makes it necessary 
to call out the Army; but we all recog- 
nize the necessities of national defense. 
We all knew that something had to 
be done to provide those 10 planes per 
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day for the defense of this land. I per- 
sonally have called upon the President 
to take some affirmative action, and 
particularly have I called upon him to 
use his great influence to drive out of 
the ranks of labor those communistic 
influences and those subversive influ- 
ences and even—yes—to drive out of 
the ranks of his own administration 
people who have been condoning that 
sort of activity. 

What happened out there in that 
plane strike? I think we ought to have 
something of a picture of it. 

The North American Aviation 
plant was struck. There are a lot of 
different contentions about the calling 
of the strike and how many really 
wanted to strike. I do not want to go 
into all the details about that. The 
fact is that on Monday morning the 
State and local authorities tried to 
open the plant but apparently they 
were unable to do so. Then the Army 
was called out. They forced the picket 
line back and as a result I understand 
a majority of the workers of that plant 
came back to work. It seems to me 
that is rather clear evidence that the 
majority of the workers in that plant 
were not in sympathy with the strike. 

I have always said that in peacetime 
I would be very, very reluctant to 
vote for—nay, almost completely 
against—the absolute outlawing of the 
right of workers to strike. A strike 
for economic betterment supported by 
a majority in peacetime is something 
which is most difficult for any one of 
us to say should be completely out- 
lawed. 

But apart from the rightness or the 
wrongness of this strike, what is the 
situation out here now? The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania called the at- 
tention of the House to the fact that 
eight of the leaders who called the 
strike were told by the Army to pack 
up their tools and get out. If the 
employer did that, he would be 
charged before the National Labor Re- 
lations Board; and as I understand the 
circumstances that existed there, there 
is no question in my mind but what 
the Labor Board would order the re- 











instatement of those men—and, what 
is more, their reinstatement with back 
pay. Those men have already filed a 
petition with the regional office in Los 
Angeles for reinstatement. They have 
alleged section 8 (1) and section 8 
(3) violations under the Labor Act, 
alleging interference and discrimina- 
tion. I am informed that the Labor 
3oard wired the regional office to take 
no action because they had no jurisdic- 
tion since the Government took the 
plant over. But, Mr. Speaker, the 
people running the plant were charged 
with carrying on and operating it. Is 
not the Government in very much the 
same position as the employer? I do 
rot know what ultimately will come 
of this action before the Labor Board 
as to whether the men will ultimately 
be reinstated. When the Government 
took over, they did not waste much 
time ousting these eight men. 

I wish to call attention to another 
thing out there. I served during the 
last Congress on what was known as 
the Smith committee, under the leader- 
ship of the able gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SmirH]. We investigated 
certain activities of the Labor Board 
and its personnel in connection with 
the administration of the so-called 
labor-relations law. In the course of 
that investigation we found that a 
man by the name of Abraham L. Wirin, 
who was born in Russia, had been taken 
on as a senior attorney by the Labor 
Board in 1935. He had served as 
counsel for the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union from 1933 to 1935, where, 
to use his own words, he was engaged 
in “defense of workers, for the most 
part ‘radical’ and Communist.” 


In his application he stated as fol- 
lows, and I want you to pay attention: 


“Now that I am being frank 
and in a confessional mood, let me 
say that I think that a couple of 
years with the Board might give 
me that prestige which I think I 
need in being counsel for the Civil 
Liberties Union. I think if the 
vigilantes knew I had been a high 
Government official, their irresis- 
tible passion to kidnap, tar, or 
feather me in strike situations 
might be somewhat resisted.” 


Mr. Speaker, in spite of that or be- 
cause of it, that fellow was taken on 
by the Labor Board and the most ter- 
rible storm of protest arose from Cali- 
fornia. The junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. McAdoo, protested this 
appointment in unmistakable language 
to the Labor Board. Organizations all 








over the State of California wrote to 
the Labor Board and charged this man 
with having been communistic in his 
activities, aiding and abetting subver- 
sive causes in the Imperial Valley and 
all up and down California, deploring 
his employment with the Labor Board. 


Did the Labor Board lay that man 
off on that showing? Oh, no. He was 
stoutly defended by the then Chair- 
man, Mr. Madden, and stoutly de- 
fended by the present member of the 
Board, Edwin S. Smith. His time with 
the Labor Board was something upward 
of 2 years. I do know that he resigned 
because he guessed wrong on the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court. I do not 
know how much prestige his employ- 
ment has given him, but my informa- 
tion is that presently he is the attorney 
for these eight labor leaders out there 
who have been ordered out by the 
Army and he and his law firm, I am 
further informed, have been represent- 
ing the local union leaders who called 
the strike and who have come up 
against such strenuous objection by 
the Army and the Government. 


Now, just to pursue the matter a 
little further. When Wirin asked to go 
back with the Labor Board in 1937, 
Edwin S. Smith, present member of 
the Board, wrote this: 


“Dear At: Our conclusion that 
it was undesirable to appoint you 
to the Los Angeles job was for 
policy reasons. We felt that the 
Board won a rather important 
moral victory in not being thrown 
off its base by all the ballyhoo on 
your original appointment; how- 
ever, to put you back in Los 
Angeles, where all the trouble 
started, would in a_ sense be 
tempting fate. I am quite sure 
the old outcry would be redoubled 
and the Board accused of deliber- 
ately trying to provoke hostile 
reaction.” 


The Labor Board was informed of 
Wirin’s radical tendencies and conduct, 
He should never have been employed. 

That is not the only case where | 

_say the people of this Government have 
fostered persons of radical and com- 
munistic tendencies. The hearings of 
the Smith committee disclose that in 
connection with the Cincinnati Filling 
Machine Co. case an employee by the 
name of Mischeff was discharged. The 
employer contended that he was a 
Communist. In the course of the hear- 
ings down there Philip G. Phillips, the 
regional director of that office, com- 
municated with Nathan Witt, who 
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since has been let out of the Board as 
secretary of the Board, regarding ad- 
mission of evidence to show that this 
employee was a Communist. And here 
is what Phillips wired to the Board 
here in Washington. 

“There is no doubt that dis- 
charge was union activities and 
that company discovered com- 
munistic angle later. Have inter- 
viewed witness personally and he 
admits being active in communis- 
tic party, Company is willing to 
have consent decree entered with- 
drawing recognition from com- 
pany union as bargaining agency, 
etc., but insists we drop discharge 
cases in exchange. Local C. I. O. 
unwilling to do so, claiming obli- 
gation to Communists such that 
they must proceed. Please advise, 
realizing that trial will receive 
much publicity due to promi- 
nence of firm. Will proceed with 
such evidence as cannot raise issue 
until I hear from you.” 
Subsequently Mr. Phillips said, 

the course of that hearing: 

“IT do not know whether Mis- 
cheff is a Communist or not, and 
I don’t care.” 

There was the Harbor Plywood Cor- 
poration case, tried on the west coast. 
The trial examiner wrote this letter to 
the Chief Trial Examiner of the 
Board: 


n 


“At the conclusion of today’s 
session I was busy keeping out of 
the record any evidence of com- 


munistic and American Legion 
activities on the west coast. A 
Board witness testified that an 


officer of the respondent told him 
that he (the witness) could not 
be on any union committee be- 
cause he was a Communist. Re- 
pondent concern denies that the 
officer made such a statement but 
wants to prove by cross-examina- 
tion of the witness, that the wit- 
ness has been identified with the 
communistic movement on the 
west coast and that the American 
Legion in its patriotic campaign 
has investigated that movement.” 
That is not all. The then chairman 
of the Labor Relations Board appeared 
before the Senate committee and he 
was asked by Senator Holt of West 
Virginia: 

SENATOR Ho tT: “Dean, do you 
mean to say that an employer 
saying to his employees that the 
leaders of a union are communis- 
tic would be coercive?” 


Mr. Mappen: “I think that 
under many circumstances it 
would be. I think that the effect 
of it would be unless you had 
some of these other circumstances 
that I speak of, which would make 
the union feel that it was on very 
firm ground. I think if I were an 
employee of that employer, I 
would say to myself, “My boss 
thinks that this union is commu- 
nistic. If I have something to do 
with this union, you will think 
I have leanings in that direction. 
Bosses do not like employees who 
have those leanings. It will not be 
safe for me to have dealings with 
this union.’ 

“T think that the effect of it 
would be to interfere with the 
right of that employee to choose 
a union that he wanted, and it 
would interfere with the right of 
that union to grow.” 

To my mind there should be no 
question about the right of an em- 
ployer to discharge an out-and-out 
Communist who is interfering with 
proper operation of his plant. 

I asked the question when I started 
out, “What is there in our processes, 
what is there in the conduct of the 
affairs of our country that has turned 
loose throughout all of our system of 
production these communistic, sub- 
versive, and racketeering influences 
that are causing presently so much 
trouble and so much disturbance?” I 
say that much of it can be traced to 
the activities of those who have been 
charged with making this system of 
ours work, and who, in my opinion, 
have not shown the proper considera- 
tion for that system. 

I think that in considering this whole 
matter of the action of the Labor 
Board in connection with this problem 
we have to keep in mind that the right 
exists under the act to order the re- 
instatement with back pay employees 
who contend and show, at least to the 
satisfaction of the Board, that they 
have been discharged by reason of dis- 
crimination for union activity. 

A long time ago, it seems to me, be- 
cause so much water has gone over the 
dam since that time, we had an epi- 
demic of so-called sit-down strikes. 
They were popularly condemned by, I 
think, the overwhelming majority of 
the people. 

One of those cases came up before 
the Labor Board. The Labor Board 
ordered the reinstatement of those em- 
ployees on the theory that they had 
been discriminated against for union 


activity, and that unlawful seizure of 
the property, violence in connection 
with the labor dispute, and destruc- 
tion of the property were not sufficient 
grounds for the avoidance of their re- 
instatement. 

Subsequently that case went to the 
Supreme Court, and the Supreme 
Court in what is known as the Fan- 
steel Case reversed the Labor Board 
and said that under those circum- 
stances employees were not entitled to 
be reinstated by the Labor Board and 
given back their jobs. 

A great many people thought that 
that would settle the matter. I say to 
you in all deliberation that the Labor 
Board in my honest judgment has not 
followed the dictates of the decision 
laid down in the Fansteel case. Time 
and again they have ordered the re- 
instatement of employees who have 
engaged in violence; yes, and even 
been convicted of violence in connec- 
tion with labor disputes. 

The Smith committee, of which I 
was a member, reported certain amend- 
ments to the House. One of those 
amendments would have specifically 
provided that the Labor Board could 
not order the reinstatement of an em- 
ployee if it was shown that he had en- 
gaged in -willful violence or malicious 
destruction and seizure of property in 
connection with a labor dispute. The 
House adopted those amendments by a 
vote of 2 to 1. I say that that amend- 
ment and some of the other amend- 
ments that were included in those pro- 
posals would have done much to avoid 
the unpleasant circumstances in which 
we presently find ourselves. 


They would have done much to 
clarify the labor policy of the Gov- 
ernment. They would have done much 
to set forth an outline of the things 
that an employee can do and some of 
the things that he cannot do, to the 
end that our whole process of produc- 
tion in this trying time would have 
been carried out without many of these 
stoppages. 

You all know that the democratic 
process was not permitted to be com- 
pleted. In the other body those amend- 
ments never came out of committee 
and were never considered. 


I say that the Labor Board has given 
only lip service to the doctrine an- 
nounced in the Fansteel case. In the 
Acme-Evans case, which came from 
Indianapolis, Ind., they said: 


“Although we do not condone 
even minor violence or disorder. 


” 
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They have constantly stated that 
principle; yet in the Ford-St. Louis 
case, and I am reading from page 41 
of their decision, this is what they 
said: 

“As to 46 of the persons whose 
reinstatement we shall order, the 
respondent contends that because 
it believes them guilty of ‘unlaw- 
ful and wrongful acts’ it should 
not be required to employ them. 
In large part the acts complained 
of consist of threats and other 
verbal excesses such as are fre- 
quently encountered during or- 
ganizing drives and strikes, and 
afford no basis for withholding a 
remedial order of reinstatement. 
During the strike, in addition, 15 
of these men were arrested and 
charged with crimes. One was ac- 
quitted after trial and the cases 
of 6 were dismissed without trial. 
So far as the Board has been able 
to ascertain only 4 convictions re- 
sulted. Bee Butler, James Pradee, 
Fred Beeler, and Russell Fairchild 
were tried in the St. Louis circut 
court and found guilty of com- 
mon assault, a misdemeanor. But- 
ler and Pradee were fined $100 
each; Beeler and Fairchild, $10 
each.” 


Listen to this astounding declara- 
tion of the Board, in contemplation of 
the Fansteel decision: 


“Our review of the evidence re- 
lating to the conduct of strikers 
and victims of discrimination dis- 
closes no individual whose return 
to work under normal conditions 
free from the respondent’s unfair 
labor practices would not effec- 
tuate the policies of the act. The 
respondent’s contention is accord- 
ingly rejected.” 

In the Fein’s Tin Can Co. case, in 
New York, a man by the name of En- 
gargola was convicted of assault at the 
time of the strike and was sentenced 
to jail and fined by the court, and 
ordered by the court to stay away 
from the employer’s premises, but the 
Labor Board, under a pretext that } 
say would not stand any careful anal- 
ysis anywhere, ordered the company to 
take Engargola back, to reemploy him, 
in spite of the fact that the court in 
its order had ordered him to stay away 
from the premises. 


I spoke of the amendment that was 
offered to relieve an employer of the 
duty of reinstating an employee who 
has engaged in willful violence or un- 

(Continued on page 35) 





A FOOD STORE TURNS TO JELLY 


“OLD MILL” Pure Preserves, Jellies and Marmalades, produced and 
packaged by Goodman Brothers. 


OWN in Meriden, in the 

shadow of International Silver, 

hums a little business whose 
recent rapid development proves many 
old Yankee axioms, but principally that 
the tail can wag the dog. Harry and 
Nat Goodman, along with their father 
and brother-in-law, have discovered to 
their amazement that what began as 
an adventure for their own amuse- 
ment has become, in the retail food 
business, a best-seller almost overnight. 


For a decade the Goodman’s oper- 
ated a small food store on Hartford’s 
Albany Avenue. Across the street 
they had a warehouse. Long experi- 
ence in selling food products had made 
the boys acutely sensitive to customer 
tastes and demands. About four years 
ago it came to them that a market 
existed for fancy or gift packages of 
preserves and jellies. Usually such con- 
diments sold well only during holiday 
seasons, like Christmas; but the Good- 
mans felt the goods could be marketed 
the year round if they were quality- 
made and well-packaged. 

This being the streamlined age, the 
Goodmans concentrated first on de- 
sign — attractively-wrapped packages 
that would appeal to the aesthetic eye 


of the feminine shopper. Though they 
had no special knowledge of the jelly- 
making art, they went ahead and put 
up a few jars. In no time these sold 
so well that other stores were pur- 
chasing them. 


One day a salesman for a food broker 
stopped in on his way to California 
to sell the Goodmans his particular 
line. Proudly they uncovered their 
side line. Delighted with the appear- 
ance of the preserves, he carried away 
samples and on his way across country 
picked up orders from department 
stores like Marshall Field. Altogether 


PACKING Department. 
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the Goodmans disposed, in 1937, of 
several thousand dozen packages. 


With one kettle, three helpers and 
their father’s permission the boys be- 
cided to manufacture preserves on a 
larger scale right in the store. At the 
same time they hit upon an idea for 
making a genuine wine jelly; later 
they added pickles and special sauces, 
which they bottled in miniature pot- 
tery. The last item became quickly 
popular with the trade. Early in 1938, 
within two months of this second step, 
they were using another store on Al- 
bany Avenue for decorating pottery 
and bottling six different kinds of 
sauces. These were sold all over the 
country. 

As a result of the wide acceptance 
of their gift packages, the boys next 
saw a field for individual sizes of jellies, 
jams and pickles as retail items. First 
they persuaded department stores, 
which grew into their largest channel 
of distribution, to display fifty or more 
varieties in 2% ounce glass containers 
at a price of ten cents each. So imme- 
diate was the success of this scheme 
that the boys could fill their orders 
only by using an outside source of 
supply. To illustrate the rate of de- 
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DISPLAY counter at Goodman Brothers plant, Meriden, shows effectively 


wide range of company’s products. 


mand, the retail sales of one store av- 
eraged between $300-$400 a day. At 
the end of the year the Goodman 
brothers had sold two million individ- 
ual jars, besides another half million 
in gift sets. 

Overwhelmed by the results of their 
kitchen experiment, the Goodmans 
sold their food store and in August, 
1940, moved to Meriden, where they 
rented 13,000 square feet of space in 
a wooden building on Miller Street. 
That year, while business casually 
doubled, they increased the variety of 
gift packages and added several sizes 
of jellies and preserves. Gradually they 
abandoned the wholesale jobbing lines 
which had in the beginning enabled 
them to make valuable contacts, espe- 
cially in the Connecticut territory. 

Determined to add pickles to their 
lines, the family in March, 1941, 
bought and reconstructed the building 
they occupied, thereby doubling their 
floor space. Nine curing vats, each 
holding 6,000 gallons, were installed. 
They also started to grow cucumbers 
in Cheshire, rather than import them. 
This fall they expect to sell more than 
30 carloads of individual jars of 
pickles. Including preserves and jellies 
as well, the estimate of their 1941 
sales is six million jars, besides thou- 
sands of gift packages. 

To tour the Goodman Brothers 
plant is to be treated to a host of de- 
lectable odors emanating from giant 
wooden vats and copper kettles and 
from countless glass jars which are 
being filled, decorated or packed for 
shipment. Thirty men and women are 
employed, as well as two chemists who 
supervise the curing of pickles and 
cooking of preserves. Cucumbers be- 


come pickles by being immersed for 
several months in a salt solution in 
the vats, after which they are removed 
and cured in syrup (sweet or sour 
according to the end result desired), 
and then bottled. Also bottled in large 





VIEW of packaging department. 


quantities are onions, cauliflower, 
watermelon and cantaloupe rinds, and 
tiny sweet burr gherkins (grown in 
the South only). 





SOME of the large wooden vats used in processing “Old Mill” products. 
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Fruits for the preserves are bought 
chiefly from the Pacific Northwest, 
because the East cannot supply the 
huge quantities required. Kept in 
frozen storage, supplies are drawn as 
needed. When thawed out they are 
placed in 80 gallon kettles, along with 
cane sugar, and cooked under high 
steam pressure. The water used is care- 
fully filtered. The brothers prepare 
some 40 kinds of preserves, including 
jellies. 


Almost half of their preserve busi- 
ness is in wine jellies, made from sugar 
and aged California wines. To retain 
the flavor, the wines are cooked in espe- 
cially designed equipment. Ordinarily 
in making wine jelly the cooking 
causes evaporation of the alcohol which 
is, after all, an essential part of the 
tang and charm. 


Anticipating a 30% expansion for 
the current year and full of plans for 
the future, the Goodman family 
would seem well on its way to making 
a large dent in the fancy food market. 
They shudder, however, at becoming 
too big, for in their minds bigness is 
associated with lack of quality and 
individuality. Primarily they attribute 
their amazing success to—1) the exist- 
ence of a market for unusually fine 
food products, and—2) clever pack- 
aging. Apparently there are still many 
people who want a small amount of 
something very good at a moderate 
price rather than just a large amount 
of something at a cheap price. The 
brothers have proved, at least to them- 
selves, that there is a demand for small 
attractive-looking containers of pickles 
and preserves which the average fam- 
ily can use up at one serving. They 
have proved, also, that from an every- 
day whim can grow a business that is 
both financially and palatably suc- 
cessful. 





























GUTTING OIL SANITATION 


By DR. NICHOLAS D. DUFFETT, Bacteriologist, C. B. Dolge Company, Westport, Conn. 





STERILE—Excellent. 


LOW COUNT—Fair. 


HIGH COUNT—Grossly contami- 
nated. 


ABOVE view demonstrates a typical bacteriological test on cutting oil solution. 


HE past generation has made 

amazing progress in raising sani- 

tary standards in industrial es- 
tablishments. The introduction of 
change houses, washing and shower 
facilities, company cafeterias, etc., has 
developed in employes a new conscious- 
ness of their working environment. 
Machinists have always had a natural 
tendency to blame any skin eruption 
upon cutting oils wherever these have 
been in use and this tendency has in- 
creased in the vastly expanded metal 
cutting industries. While some medi- 
cal opinion seems to be that there is 
not too much basis for the assumption 
that soluble cutting oils are the cause 
of any considerable amount of derma- 
titis still it is very hard to convince 
any worker of this, particularly if the 
cutting oil is “blue” or obviously dirty. 
Even though the risk of serious con- 
tagion is not great, nevertheless the 
employe has a right to be supplied 
with a material that is reasonably 
clean, free from foul odors and safe 
to use. A  putrescent oil solution 
containing several million bacteria 
per cubic centimeter, no matter 
whether the bacteria can be classed as 
harmless or not is certainly not a 
clean, uncontaminated material. It is 
a known fact that the mere presence 
of large numbers of bacteria in a solu- 
tion even though they may be of a 
harmless variety, influences compensa- 
tion cases because of the implication 
of negligence in permitting workmen 


~ 





DR. NICHOLAS D. DUFFETT 


to use obviously contaminated material. 

For any suddenly crowded machine 
shop, struggling to maintain an exact- 
ing production schedule, the simple, 
sensible thing to do is to make a sur- 
vey of the condition of the solution 
in use. Samples should be collected in 
sterile bottles and forwarded to a bac- 
teriologist for examination. This pro- 
cedure is inexpensive and an experi- 
enced bacteriologist in counting the 
number of organisms present will 
quickly spot anything unusual. If the 
report is reassuring, you can be con- 
fident that your present method of 
handling is adequate from a sanitary 
viewpoint. You also have something 
to bank on to combat suspicion of the 
oil as a source of “oil pimples,” oil 
dermatitis, or what not. You have 
protected yourself against the appear- 
ance of negligence. 

Where considerable numbers of bac- 
teria are found, simple hygienic 
methods are available which will lower 
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the number to any limits considered 
necessary. 

A few susceptible individuals who 
continually complain of trouble from 
cutting oils can be given protective 
ointments to use. The success of such 
protective creams depends entirely 
upon the amount of cooperation on 
the part of the worker. Such creams 
will not give complete protection but 
if applied carefully and used faithfully 
will be very helpful in most cases. 
Such measures however can scarcely be 
used throughout the whole shop and 
the heart of the problem lies in keep 
ing the circulating solution practically 
free from bacteria of any kind. 

Cutting oils can be readily pas- 
teurized. All of the micro-organisms 
likely to be present, both pathogenic 
and non-pathogenic have a low ther- 
mal death point. Maintaining cutting 
oil solutions at 140-160 degrees Fah- 
renheit for thirty minutes is ample for 
the purpose. It must be pointed out 
that the entire body of oil solution 
must be held at that temperature for 
the period indicated. There have been 
many instances where sterilizers have 
been installed and through careless 
operation have entirely failed of their 
purpose. While pasteurization can 
yield a germ free oil, still, every pipe 
leading to and from the central steriliz- 
ing tank and every pump and catch 
tray on each machine contains con- 
taminated oil ready to inoculate the 

(Continued on page 34) 








FOREMEN TRAINING SERVIGE 


The Foreman 


MOsT employers are confronted with 
a problem with which the public is not 
familiar. Publicity is plentiful on the 
subject of defense contracts, plant ex- 
pansion and the training of new work- 
ers, but behind this scene, inconspic- 
uous to the outsider, moves a group of 
foremen and supervisory personnel— 
the backbone of every organization. 
Their’s is not a job which to most can 
be considered spectacular. No Sunday 
paper shows them in action or reveals 
their accomplishments. Yet every man- 
agement looks to its foremen for the 
solution of many technical problems, 
and holds them accountable for the 
efficiency of production. The foreman 
must possess the skill and understand- 
ing of the worker, coupled with the 
judgment and techniques of the execu- 
tive. This “top-sergeant” of the indus- 
trial army is called upon to work in- 
telligently and effectively under all 
sorts of circumstances. Rapid fire 
thinking and accurate judgment are 
called for on his job. Yet the problem 
of training this man, after the “head- 
aches” of selecting him have passed, 
remains almost insolvable. 


Training the Foreman 


Many methods have been promul- 
gated which purport to produce trained 
foremen. The foreman’s job necessi- 
tating as it does, the exercising of 
sound judgment, requires any training 
program to provide ample opportunity 
for “brass tack” thinking. It is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to plan a course 
from which emerges the perfect fore- 
man. Judgment cannot be taught—it 
develops from the application of ex- 
perience to new situations. 


The Conference Method of 


Training 


One of the methods which has proved 
successful in the development of think- 
ing on the job is known as the confer- 
ence procedure. By this method groups 
of foremen are given an opportunity 
to discuss pertinent problems and share 
experiences under the guidance of a 
conference leader who crystalizes the 
opinions of the group, helps in the 
analysis of problems, and directs the 
discussion toward a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem. 


Editor’s Note. 


Recent discussions with officials of the Bureau of Voca- 


tional Education, State Board of Education, have led to the development 
of a new type of foremen training as outlined in this brief article. Com- 
panies interested in cost-free training of their foremen may either 
communicate direct with the Bureau of Vocational Education, State 
Office Building, Hartford, or with the Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut. Exact time and location of training cannot be determined 
until the number of companies and foremen interested is known. 


A Training Service Available 


The State Department of Educa- 
tion, Bureau of Vocational Education, 
is prepared to render a service—with- 
out charge to employer or employee—- 
to any company interested in training 
foremen by the conference method. 
Two plans are suggested, as follows: 
1. A trained conference leader may be 

obtained who will handle confer- 
ences held in the plant requesting 
the training (if there is a group of 
twenty or more foremen) or at a 
centrally located plant where fore- 
men from several companies may 
conveniently meet. Conferences 
may be held during the regular 
working hours or outside of work- 
ing hours, whichever plan is more 
satisfactory to the employer. 


nN 


A few employees from any com- 
pany may be selected for training 
as conference leaders. Classes can 
be organized to train groups of em- 
ployees selected for this purpose, 
and at the completion of the course 
these employees, equipped with the 
skills for operating a conference, 
will be prepared to conduct fore- 
men conferences for their em- 
ployers. 


Plan 1 trains foremen. Plan 2 trains 
foremen conference leaders. 


What the Conference Method Is 


1. It is a method peculiarly fitted to 
groups of adults. 


nN 


It seeks to stimulate thinking 

through encouraging participation. 

3. Its plan is flexible, following a gen- 
eral pattern rather than a rigid pre- 
determined course. 

4. It seeks to develop a capacity to 
analyze new problems by directing 
analysis of existing ones. 

5. Its object is to develop ability to 
reason and exercise judgment rather 
than to give information. 

6. It makes use of the combined ex- 

perience of the group rather than 
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depending on the knowledge of an 
instructor. 


The Subjects Discussed 


The phases of the foreman’s job 
which lend themselves readily to con- 
sideration by the conference method 
of training are: 

Maintaining discipline or control of 

workers 

Handling grievances of the dissatis- 

fied worker 

Giving orders or directions 

Placement of workers (that done by 

the foreman) 

Cooperation with management 

Gaining and holding the confidence 

of the workers 

Influencing the workers’ attitudes 

Developing capacities of the work- 

ers. Instructing and training 

Maintaining safe working conditions 

Planning, scheduling, routing 

Controlling costs 

Procedures, employment, cost, pro- 

duction 

Records and reports 


Each group of foremen will, of 
course, elect to discuss those questions 
which are of greatest importance to 
them and the emphasis given them 
must depend upon the needs of the 
organization and the wishes of the 
management. 


Benefits Which May Be Expected 


1. By analyzing existing problems the 
ability to analyze new problems is 
developed. 


nN 


A measure of self-analysis is forced 

upon the individual. 

3. By pooling the experience and com- 
paring the viewpoints of the group 
members a broader understanding 
is developed. 

4. Confidence in his own ability is 
built in the individual. 

§. Coordination of interdepartmental 

work is improved by consideration 

of one another’s difficulties. 


WAL-STROM ENLARGES PROGRAM 


John H. Trumbull, who served as 
Governor of Connecticut from 1925 
to 1931, is president and one of the 
original founders of the Trumbull 
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JOHN COOLIDGE CHARLES H. WALTERS 
/ N an effort to extend its printed incorporation of the Wal-Strom Mani- 
[ccotinsos and manifold form serv- fold Company, Messrs. Walters, Strom 
ice to a greater number of Con- and Tule had been making a careful 
e necticut manufacturers, the Wal- study of the problems connected with 
Strom Manifold Company of Hartford JOHN H. TRUMBULL this highly specialized type of continu- 
reorganized its business September 8, ous and manifold form printing. Al- 
5 1941 with former governor John H. Electric Manufacturing Company, though they found this field dominated 
Plainville, president of the Plainville 
s Trust Co. and a director of the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler and the Connecticut 
Light and Power Company. Mr. Trum- 
* bull is also an aviation enthusiast and 
active in Masonic circles, being a 32nd 
Degree Mason and a Shriner. 
f John Coolidge, son-in-law of Mr. 
a Trumbull, began his business career on 
as September 10, 1928 in the operating 
a department of the “New Haven” 
“i Road. Subsequently he worked in the 
~ accounting department and the New 
England Transportation Company for 
four years and from 1935 to 1937 he 
d was connected with the purchasing de- 
partment of the “New Haven” Road. 
he From 1937 until he resigned July 1, 
is 1941 he was a travelling passenger 
agent. 
ed Organized in March, 1940, by 
HAROLD A. STROM Charles H. Walters and Harold A. GEORGE W. TULE 
n- Strom, two enterprising young print- 
- Trumbull as director and John Cool- ‘18 salesmen of Hartford, the com- largely by mid-western and southern 
18 idge, son of the late President Calvin P@"Y has been ‘epemnemg modern concerns, they were spurred on to 
; Coolidge, as president and treasurer; four color printing press and collating action by the potential volume of busi- 
IS Charles H. Walters, first vice-presi- €4uipment to capacity on a three-shift ness which appeared to be available for 
dent; Harold A. Strom, second vice- basis for practically a year in the pro- 4 Connecticut source of supply which 
cal president; and George W. Tule, secre- duction of business forms, chiefly for could be made available on a speedier 
on tary. The directors include Messrs. the larger companies in the Hartford 


Trumbull, Coolidge and Walters. 


area. For more than a year prior to 
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delivery basis. 
(Continued on page 33) 





Acquisition 


FORMER ROCKFALL WOOLEN 
COMPANY of Middletown has re- 
cently been taken over by The Con- 
tinental Textile Printing Corp. in 
Middletown. The plant consists of 70,- 
000 square feet and 10 acres of land, 
and will begin operations soon, prob- 
ably by the time this article is off the 
press. Charles Neuman of New York 
City is president and treasurer of the 
new concern, and the directors are: 
Mr. Neuman, Samuel T. Hubbard, Jr., 
a former president of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, and M. H. Frank all 
of New York City. 

Arnold Eddy of Stamford, who has 
had wide experience in textile plant 
management and has managed plants 
employing up to 3,000 workers, will 
be in active charge of the plant in 
Middletown and will reside there. Be- 
tween 75 and 100 workers will be em- 
ployed by the Textile Printing Corp. 
at the start of operations. 

The corporation will employ a new 
system of textile printing on silks, cot- 
tons and rayons, which has heretofore 
never been used in the United States. 
The new system includes fine art work 
with printing by hand to produce an 
extremely fine grade of produce with 
great brilliancy of color and qualities. 
The products will be used for dress and 
curtain fabrics. 


xk * 


A NEW PLANT to process synthetic 
rubber is under construction in Nauga- 
tuck to be operated by the Naugatuck 
Chemical Division of the United States 
Rubber Co. Ground was broken for 
the new plant a little more than a 
century after the discovery of the 


the land. 


NEWS 


ing for Sunshine Specialties—and it would be 
a pleasure to be of service to you. 





process of rubber vulcanization on 
almost the identical spot where the 
discovery was made. Kenneth Good- 
year, a direct descendant of the dis- 
coverer of vulcanization, and F. B. 
Davis, Jr., president of United States 
Rubber Co., joined in turning the first 
shovelful of earth. 

In much the same manner as the 
United States Rubber Co. has grown 
to be one of the great rubber process- 
ing organizations of the country, de- 
veloping and improving the process of 
Goodyear, the Naugatuck Chemical 
Company is more directly following in 
Goodyear’s footsteps, pursuing newer 
and better processes and enlarging the 
range of rubber’s use. 

Synthetic rubber is being put to im- 
mediate use in connection with aircraft 
for defense. It is being employed in 
production of self-sealing gasoline fuel 
tanks on airplanes. United States Rub- 
ber is in production to meet this need 
and is also producing the synthetic 
product for other uses. 





Calendar 





NEARLY 150 manufacturers and sup- 
pliers attended a meeting held August 
11 in the Benjamin Franklin Junior 
High School in Norwalk under the 
sponsorship of the Norwalk Regional 
Committee of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management. Also present at the 
meeting were representatives of the 
Priorities and the Defense Contract 
Service Divisions of the New York dis- 
trict of the Office of Production Man- 
agement. Short speeches were deliv- 
ered on how the system of priorities 
works and what it is necessary for 
manufacturers to do to participate in 
defense order business. 

It was pointed out by Douglas E. 


From the Famous Sunshine Bakeries 


- NIKS Cookies go out to be displayed on counters throughout 


That these delicious confections are sold in such enormous 
quantities is a tribute both to their fine quality and to the 
astute merchandising plan which packages them so they 

can be seen by millions of people. 


It is a pleasure to produce sales-building packag- 
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Nash, chairman of local committee, 
that the purpose of the Norwalk com- 
mittee is to assist local manufacturers 
who wish to participate in defense busi- 
ness to list their equipment and help 
make contacts with federal agencies. 
It is also hoped that by pooling idle 
machines in small plants, in some in- 
stances contacts can be secured and 
divided among the smaller manufac- 
turers, 


xk * 


WATERBURY MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO. held its fifth annual picnic 
August 24 at the Chase Country Club 
in Wolcott. The picnic highlight was 
a bountiful supper at 6 o'clock. Knox’s 
Hill-Billy band was on hand all day to 
furnish entertainment. The closing 
event was a huge bonfire at 9 o’clock 
in the evening. The event was in charge 
of various committees of the employees 
of Waterbury Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


xk * 


AT A MEETING in the State Ar- 
mory, August 23, air raid precautions 
for industrial plants in Connecticut, 
were discussed. More than 100 repre- 
sentatives of Connecticut industrial 
plants were present. In charge of the 
conference were Major Herbert Gal- 
laudet, state director of Air Raid War- 
den Schools, and the assistant director, 
Edward H. Davis. 

Six recommendations were the result 
of the meeting, as follows: 

That the State Defense Council or- 
ganize an industrial speakers bureau, 
to address the management and per- 
sonnel of Connecticut plants. 

That a letter be sent to such plants 
from the State Defense Council, out- 
lining air raid dangers. 











That each plant be requested to ap- 
point air raid wardens from its per- 
sonnel. 

That a general policy be outlined to 
“sell” the Air Raid Precaution pro- 
gram to plant management. 

That Air Raid Precaution plans or 
charts be suggested for adoption by 
and adaptation to plants classed as 
large, medium and small. 

That the aid of The Connecticut 
Manufacturers Association be enlisted 
in offering to the plants the air raid 
protection recommended. 

Disregarding for the time being the 
consideration of the question of shel- 
ters, gas attacks and blackouts, Mr. 
Davis outlined in general a program 
involving competent, available service 
in first aid, rescue, evacuation and the 
prevention of panic during air raids. 
Evacuation measures planned in Massa- 
chusetts factories, he said, include the 
emptying of the first and top floors 
of a plant, to minimize the damage of 
direct hits on the building and flying 
steel from hits near the factory. 

Should air raids come, Mr. Davis 
said, a signal system has been worked 
out, whereby news of approaching 
planes is relayed from War Department 
centers to plant report centers, and 
from there to plant air raid wardens. 
Mr. Davis also pointed out that indus- 
trial air raid precaution plans should 
be applied to any institution involving 
a concentration of people over a 24- 
hour period, such as hospitals and 
hotels. 


xk 


THE BRIDGEPORT TRAFFIC 
ASSOCIATION began its fall series 


of meetings with a “Carload Com- 
panies’ Night” Monday, September 15, 
at 8 p. m. at the Stratfield hotel. Ar- 
thur O. Conway, newly elected presi- 
dent, was in charge. 

J. P. Cleary of the Universal Car- 
loading Co. was chairman of the affair, 
assisted by Oscar Peterson of Inter- 
national Carloading Company; John 
Schilling of National Carloading Com- 
pany, and Charles Beardsley of Acme 
Fast Freight Company. 

The guest speaker of the evening 
was Charles §. Morris, president of 
Metropolitan Fireproof Warehouse, 
Inc. of New York City, who spoke on 
“One Nation Indivisible”. The pro- 
gram began with an executive com- 
mittee session at.7:15 p. m. and con- 
cluded with an entertainment program 
at which O. S. Solomonson of Strat- 
ford was master of ceremonies. 


Officers of the association are: Mr. 
Conway, president; H. W. Browne, 
vice-president; Alpheus Winter, secre- 
tary; H. I. Jacobson, treasurer. Mem- 
bers of executive committee: John 
Kunkel, R. P. Schultz, Edward Goletz 
and James E. Gradwell. W. Harold 
O'Leary is chairman of the reception 
committee; Fred R. Youd, member- 
ship committee; J. F. McDevitt, traf- 
fic information committee; Mr. Kun- 
kel, educational committee; George A. 
Ries, entertainment committee, and 
Alton D. Barrett, publicity committee. 
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WHAT RESEARCH is finding out 
concerning the endurance limits of 
temperature, humidity, air motion and 


noise for individuals working in high 
speed defense industries and in spe- 
cialized manufacturing plants requir- 
ing extreme accuracy and precision 
will be outlined by Mr. John James, 
of New York City, Technical Secre- 
tary of the American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers, in a 
talk on Research Now and Future 
Trends, scheduled at 8:00 P. M., Octo- 
ber 22, at Lecture Room 254, Mason 
Laboratory, Hillhouse Ave., New 
Haven, where a meeting of the Con- 
necticut Chapter of the ASHVE will 
be held. 

How human body adjustments take 
place when a person suddenly passes 
from an air conditioned room to the 
hot outdoors will be another feature 
developed by the speaker in this talk. 
A practical description will be given 
of how a basic research investigation of 
air friction in ventilating ducts has 
made possible a reduction in duct sizes 
utilized in large industrial ventilation 
problems, thereby conserving on metal 
products so vital to the defense pro- 
gram. 


All of these projects and several 
others of current interest to be devel- 
oped in this talk came as a result of 
the adoption in 1919 of a unique pol- 
icy by the American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers in spon- 
soring fundamental research projects 
in air conditioning. Insofar as known, 
it has been a unique policy for the 
members of a professional engineering 
society to directly support research 
through the allocation of dues to sup- 
port its own Laboratory. 


EX P E q | EN C t D 4 FE L Pp The Worden Company is effectively organized to give New 


England firms real help. Our staff of over fifty trained analysts and engineers is ready to give you such 
particular assistance as you may require. These men know how to get things done. They have already 
solved at sometime or other almost every difficulty that management is faced with today. It is usually only 
a matter of recognizing the problem and deciding which of several proved solutions to apply for speediest 


and best results. 


These men are available for a single project that may only involve a day’s or a week’s work, or for more 
complete and lengthy jobs. And they can be on your job quick. All you have to do is telephone our Boston 


headquarters. 











You should 
write for our 
booklet ‘‘What 
We Do and 
How We Work”’ 


The 


ORDEN COMPANY 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 


STATLER BUILDING 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


“Our 10th year of leadership” 
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CUTTING OIL 
DISINFECTANTS 


Tailored to 
your specific needs 


Based on bacteriological exam- 
ination of samples from your 
own machines, Dolge cutting oil 
disinfectants meet your particular 
requirements. 

“Just any disinfectant” won't do. 
The control of microorganisms in 
cutting oil is a problem distinct 
and separate from general sanita- 
tion, and must be based on sound 
bacteriological examination of the 
circulating solution. Write for in- 
formation. 





The C. B. DOLGE Co. 
Westport, Conn. 


DRINKING WATER 


For LOWER monthly costs 
and better service— 


RENT 


General Electric Water Coolers 


ON THE RENTAL- 
EQUITY PLAN 


THOMPSON 


WATER COOLER CO. 


AUTHORIZED G-E DISTRIBUTOR 


New Haven 7-0115 
Waterbury 4-3319 


Bridgeport 
Hartford 


3-5787 
5-2103 





Comment 


HOWARD COONLEY, chairman 
of the executive committee of N.A.M., 
in a speech before the Williamstown 
Institute of Human Relations, recom- 
mended a national economic council 
so that America might swing from 
war-time to peace-time economy 
“without wide-spread unemployment 
in the years to come’’. His proposed 
council would not be “another Gov- 
ernment bureau, subject to the pres- 
sures of party politics, nor should it 
seek a centralized planned economy”. 
Instead he suggested a body without 
mandatory powers for consideration of 
national economic problems ‘‘from the 
viewpoint of the long-run general wel- 
fare to prevent widespread unemploy- 
ment”. 

It was declared by A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, international president of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
that the establishment of an “economic 
democracy” which would involve pub- 
lic ownership and control of the tools 
of production and distribution, is es- 
sential to preservation of political 
democracy and construction of durable 
peace among nations. 


Reuben H. Markham of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, said: ““We have 
reached a stage in economic develop- 
ment where elemental integrity is spe- 
cially needed. Most of us now work 
for other people. Most of us have no 
productive wealth, and since that is the 
case, our fate depends on general har- 
mony and general loyalty. Therefore, 
we have extreme need of cooperation.” 


x kk 


OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MAN- 
AGEMENT has released sufficient raw 
silk to allow Belding-~-Heminway- 
Corticelli Co. of Putnam to continue 
its production of material to fill na- 
tional defense orders. It was stated the 
release will forestall any curtailment 
of activities at the Providence St. 
plant as far as the production of silk 
to meet government contracts is con- 
cerned, 

The statement, issued by the New 
York office of the concern, reads as 
follows: 

“Belding-Heminway-Corticelli has 
secured within the past two days re- 
lease of sufficient raw silk in bales from 
the office of the OPM at Washington 
to provide for an indefinite period of 
operation at the Putnam plant. 
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“Raw materials thus secured are to 
be used exclusively on threads allotted 
to government contracts. No release 
has been or will be provided for ser- 
vicing the general industrial field.” 

Commenting further, officials of the 
company in Putnam said that the lack 
of raw silk to fill industrial orders was 
not regarded as a factor in curtailing 
operations in Putnam. The company 
remains confident that in the near 
future there would be sufficient silk 
available to fill the needs of the Put- 
nam plant, and would be an ample 
substitute for raw silk the firm is no 
longer able to secure. 

For this reason, the officials can not 
see why the company will now or in 
the future find it necessary to reduce 
the number of employes below the 
present 1,000. 





Died 


ALBERT E. NEWTON, president 
and general manager of the Collins 
Company, Collinsville, internationally 
known manufacturers of edge tools, 
died suddenly in the company’s fac- 
tory office on September 3 at 12:30 
P. M. 

Born in Worcester, Mass. on May 
14, 1878, son of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
George Newton of Worcester, he at- 
tended the Worcester public schools, 
participated in the Spanish American 
War and worked as a young man in 
the Worcester mills. Upon his return 
from the war he became general man- 
ager of the Reed-Prentice Company of 
Worcester, manufacturers of machine 
tools. He resigned from that company 
in 1920 to join the Collins Company 
which was the first organization in 
the United States to manufacture axes 
finished ready for use. 


Mr. Newton was a member of the 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, 
the Hartford Club, the Wampanoag 
Country Club, and the Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut. His 
funeral was conducted at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church at 1:30 P. M. Satur- 
day, September 6, with Rev. Charles 
R. Allen, acting minister, officiating. 

Besides his wife, Mrs. Ramona E. 
(Olano) Newton of West Hartford, 
he leaves one daughter, Mrs. William 
I. Morrow of 30 Farmington Avenue. 
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WALTER D. WALLACE, 55, assist- 


ant secretary and assistant treasurer 




















































Specializing in the Kequirements 
of 
Connecticut Industry 
for 
Electrical Supplies and Equipment 


777 MAIN_ST.. BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 
Telephone 42/41 












STOCKING FOR YOUR 


ANACONDA—WIRE & CABLE 
ALLIS-CHALMERS—MOTORS, PUMPS AND TEXROPE DRIVES 
ARROW-HART & HEGEMAN—WIRING DEVICES AND MOTOR CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO.—SWITCHES, MOTOR STARTERS AND FUSES 
FOSTORIA PRESSED STEEL—LOCALIZED LIGHTING AND INFRA RED DRYING EQUIPMENT 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP.—FRETZ-MOON CONDUIT 
SQUARE D COMPANY—MOTOR CONTROL EQUIPMENT AND PANEL BOARDS 
WESTINGHOUSE—LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, TRANSFORMERS AND PANEL BOARDS 


IMMEDIATE NEEDS: 
























































of the Clark Bros. Bolt Company, died 
at his home in Milldale, Connecticut, 
August 16. A native of Southington, 
Mr. Wallace had worked for many 
years for Clark Bros. Company, and 
aside from being assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the company, 
was a director of the Southington 
Building and Loan Association and 
president of the South End Cemetery 
Association. 

Besides his wife, Mrs. Jeanette Wal- 
lace, he leaves a son, Edmund; a daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth Ellis of Ocean Beach, 
Delaware; his father, Charles B. Wal- 
lace; and three grandchildren. Funeral 
was held from the Plantsville Congre- 
gational Church on August 19 with 
the Rev. Philip King officiating. 
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ARTHUR G. GORDON, 70, long 
prominent in manufacturing circles 
and former representative, died August 
22 in his home on Fairlawn Ave., Haz- 
ardville, after a long illness. 

Mr. Gordon had been identified prac- 
tically all his life with the textile in- 
dustry and was secretary and treasurer 
of the Shoddy Manufacturing firm of 
Gordon Brothers of Hazardville. He 
was also a director of the Assawage 
Woolen Co. of Danielson. 

Besides his wife he leaves a brother, 
Albert S. Gordon of San Diego, Cali- 


fornia; and several nieces and nephews. 
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BASKERVILLE Y. McLEMORE, 
35, vice-president of the Elm City 
Rubber Company, died suddenly in his 
ofice on August 22. 

Mr. McLemore, a native of Green- 
wood, Mississippi, was graduated from 
the University of Alabama where he 
was transferred from Kentucky. He 
leaves his wife and two daughters. 





Disaster 





JENNINGS BROTHERS MANU- 
FACTURING CO. of Bridgeport suf- 
fered a two-alarm fire which swept 
through the plant on September 2 
causing damage estimated at $75,000. 
The fire which quickly covered the 
shopping district in a thick pall of 
smoke, was discovered shortly after 
200 employees stopped work. Although 
Fire Chief Martin J. Hayden ordered 
the “under control” signal sounded 
one hour and three minutes after the 
fire broke out at 6 o'clock, firefighters 


remained on the scene until after mid- 
night soaking down the smoldering 
ruins of the building. 

Night watchman Burton T. Osgood 
told police that all appeared to be well 
when he made his 5 o’clock round, but 
when he walked through the building 
an hour later he heard what sounded 
like an explosion in the lacquer room 
on the second floor. 

Erwin S. Jennings, president of the 
company, was at his Southport home 
when he was notified of the fire. 

Shortly after the explosion part of 
the third floor gave way and little time 
elapsed before the flames ate through 
the roof. Several thousands of dollars’ 
worth of gold and silver was lost, 
N. H. Whipple, plant superintendent, 
said. 





Education 





THE CITY OF NORWICH has two 
city-sponsored vocational schools in 
the municipally - owned Industrial 
building on Falls Ave., and may well 
be proud of its contribution to national 
defense job training. The schools are 
continuing to expand their operations 
in machine shop and welding training. 
Begun through the efforts of Con- 
gressman-Mayor William J. Fitzgerald, 
author of the federal apprentice train- 
ing act and long an advocate of voca- 
tional training for youth, the schools 
represent a relatively small investment 
by the city to pay for the renovating 
of the Industrial building, in propor- 
tion to the fine accomplishments in 
training of young men for vital in- 
dustries. The federal government has 
provided funds for operation of the 
school by the national defense act 
under the auspices of the state board 
of education through its bureau of 
vocational education. 


In the general machine course, 
which opened on June 25, 1941, there 
have been seven graduated and imme- 
diately employed and there are now 
ten students in the five weeks (200 
hours) course. Five others have dropped 
out for various reasons such as poor 
eyesight, irregular attendance, etc. 

At present there are 17 pieces of 
machinery in the shop, all new with 
the exception of two used lathes. The 
machinery consists of one planer, three 
shapers, three milling machines, one 
surface grinder, one large drill press, 
one small drill press, one tool grinder, 
one filing machine and five lathes. 
There is also a hardening furnace and 
complete small tool equipment. The 
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shop is housed on the first floor and 
presents an attractive appearance. 

In the machine shop the elementary 
course takes up the following oper- 
ations: 

Lathe—True up stock in chuck, 
facing in chuck, center drilling, rough 
turning, finish turning to decimal 
sizes, filing and polishing, rough turn- 
ing to shoulders, facing shoulders to 
fractional lengths, boring to a plug 
gage, drilling, recessing, chamfering, 
threading. 

Milling Machine—Squaring _ stock 
(ends), milling an angle; dividing 
head. A—squaring; B—Hexing; mill- 
ing slots to go and no go gauge. 

Grinders—Grinding flat surfaces, 
grinding outside diameters, grinding 
drills, grinding tool bits. 

Drill Press—Center drilling, drill- 
ing to simple layout, drilling in a drill 
jig. 

Bench—Simple layout to blueprint, 
filing a radius, removing burrs with 
scraper and file, hand taping, checking 
and inspecting work of blueprint, 
checking with go and no go gauge. 

In addition there are the following: 
24 hours of related work; blueprint 
reading, use of micrometers, use of 
scale, calipers, simple fractions, con- 
version of decimals. 

The welding school opened on Janu- 
ary 1, 1941 and 90 have completed the 
course. Every graduate has secured a 
job. There are now 28 attending the 
welding classes. 

In connection with defense job 
training, A. S. Boynton, Director of 
the Bureau of Vocational Training, 
pointed out that L. H. Dennis, exec- 
utive secretary of the American Voca- 
tional Association urged “full speed 
ahead in vocational school defense 
training.” 

Representative Fitzgerald, after a 
tour of inspection with Acting Mayor 
Richard L. Norman, emphasized the 
importance of this type of vocational 
training in this statement: “Norwich 
saw the need of vocational training for 
defense jobs early and these two fine 
schools that we have in our city-owned 
Industrial building show that this 
community can get things done.” 





Expansion 





WORK HAS ALREADY BEGUN 
on the Bridgeport Brass Company’s 
new cartridge case unit for the manu- 
facture of 20 mm. and 40 mm. car- 
tridge cases. The plant is being built 
by the U. S. Navy alongside the new 


— 


rolling mill and office building at the 
plant. The new cartridge case unit 
will be similar in appearance to the 
new rolling mill. It will be constructed 
of steel, concrete and brick. Upper 
walls will be of corrugated asbestos. A 
special casting shop will be built on 
the south side of Grant Street to 
supply castings for the unit. A tunnel 
will be constructed under Grant 
Street. 
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SINGER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY of Bridgeport has started 
plant expansion and retooling oper- 
ations for the direct manufacture of 
air-raid precaution equipment. The 
plant already holds several million 
dollars’ worth of contracts for Army 
ordnance work. $600,000 in govern- 
ment funds will be used exclusively 
for machines which will turn out air- 
raid precautionary equipment. Aboux 
half of the new equipment will be in- 
stalled in the Bridgeport plant and the 
other half of the machines will be 
placed in the Elizabeth, N. J. factory. 
Work has already been started in 
Bridgeport on alterations to several 
buildings which will house the new 
equipment. 

Several hundred new employees will 
be hired at both plants to handle the 


new manufacturing operations which 
will be in full swing as soon as retool- 
ing operations are completed. This will 
take several months. 

For some time past the Singer Co. 
has been engaged in defense work, 
making sewing machines which are 
being used for army uniforms and 
other ordnance supplies. 
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LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. of 
Middlefield was recently granted a cer- 
tificate of necessity by the War De- 
partment, enabling it to undertake 
expansion of facilities under a five- 
year plan. 

Construction of an addition to the 
Lyman factory has been underway for 
some time and the addition, measuring 
40 by 60 feet, three stories in height, 
will be finished probably by the time 
this article goes to press. 

The addition conforms in architec- 
ture to the old buildings and is of 
brick construction. Machinery already 
in use will be placed in the addition 
and new machinery is to be added. 

The company is busy with defense 
orders, “loaded up with work” one 
official said. Few if any new employees 
will be added by the firm when the 
addition is ready. 





BULLARD’S new machine tool assembly building—largest of 
six additions to the already extensive plant built since May, 1940 
—was completed in record time of two months and twenty-four 
days from day steel was delivered on April 28 until July 4. 
Within 24 hours after completion of plant, finished machine tools 
were being shipped to meet the urgent orders in the aircraft, 
automotive and other defense industries. The plant, designed by 
A. D. Crosett, engineer of New York City, and built by the 
Turner Construction Co., measures 540 x 180 feet, and rises to 
a one-story height of 60 feet above the grade floor, under which 
a basement extends half the length of the building. Twenty- 
four-hour-a-day production necessitated the installation of an 
elaborate system of electric lighting and power distribution 
facilities, supplemented by emergency equipment to be employed 


if regular service is interrupted. 
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FOR TIME-SAVING HELP ON 


SWITCHGEAR 






For specialized aid on switchgear, from 
an individual relay to a complete plant 
switchboard, put the jobup to GRAYBAR. 
You'll get modern G-E equipment, 
much of it shipped assembled for quick 
installation. What’s more, it’s backed 
by the satisfaction-insurance of the 
GRAYBAR tag. So, for complete all- 
around satisfaction, make your orders 
for switchgear read “via GRAYBAR.” 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY 

344 Capitol Ave. 

Hartford, 
Conn. 


Hartford 
2=8266 


25 Union Street, New Haven, Conn. 
New Haven 8-4163 





Health and Safety 





ACCORDING TO THE Connecti- 
cut State Medical Journal, September 
issue, Michigan State Medical Society 
is using the brochure ‘Conservation of 
Man Power in Industry” prepared by 
the joint committee on Industrial 
Health of the Manufacturers Associ- 
ation of Connecticut and the Connecti- 
cut State Medical Society, as a guide 
in the development of their industrial 
health program. The Michigan plan 
varies slightly from the Connecticut 
proposal as follows: Instead of using 
the state as a promotional unit, two 
counties having committees on indus- 
trial health have been selected for in- 
tensive development. These counties 
are large and widely separated indus- 
trial centers and, if the experiment is 
successful, the program will then be 
extended to other counties. As in Con- 
necticut, the active promotional phases 
will be brought to the attention of the 
individual plants by the Manufacturers 
Association. 





Utilization of the Connecticut 
brochure in other localities has been 
so widespread, that a fourth edition 
has been published. 





Industrial Relations 





AFTER being told repeatedly by his 
non-manufacturing friends and ac- 
quaintances that the “check-off” and 
“closed shop” were common practices 
in England and should be the prevail- 
ing practice in America, a Connecticut 
manufacturer recently addressed a 
large research organization asking for 
a true statement of facts regarding 
British practices. Shortly afterward he 
received a reply as follows: 

“I received your letter of August 
30 regarding the closed shop and 
check-off in Great Britain and have 
checked with the official British Li- 
brary of Information located in New 
York City, to be certain that I was 
right. 

“The labor expert advises us that he 
does not know of any case of either 
the closed shop or check-off in Great 
Britain. He points out that the whole 
philosophy of the British labor move- 
ment is different from ours and has no 
place in it for the closed shop or check- 
off. The thought there is that the labor 
movement is self-contained and self- 
disciplined and they do not expect or 
desire the employer to concern himself 
with such matters. In the highly or- 
ganized industries workers are mem- 
bers of the union as a matter of course 
because they feel that their interests 
are best protected by their unions, but 


INVESTIGATIONS 
DESIGNS 





PLANTS FOR DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 


ESTIMATES 





it would not occur to them to make 
this a condition of employment or to 
expect the employer to discharge a 
man simply because he had failed to 
pay his dues or in any other way had 
incurred the displeasure of union of- 
ficers. Apparently the closed shop and 
the check-off are peculiarly American.” 

Moral: When in doubt check for the 
truth. 
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THE SOUTHERN NEW ENG- 
LAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 
completed last month a new sound 
motion picture—‘Connecticut An- 
swers!” which shows the big part little 
Connecticut is playing in making 
America the arsenal of democracy, and 
how the telephone and telephone com- 
pany personnel fit into the pattern of 
defense. 

Connecticut scenes and Connecti- 
cut people, almost without exception, 
carry the theme of the picture from 
start to finish. In the prologue depict- 
ing Connecticut and the American 
way of life, the camera has caught 
many scenes of exceptional beauty, 
which will be readily recognized by 
residents of the state. The vast pro- 
gram which has brought Connecticut 
to the top rank in defense production 
is revealed by the interior views of 
factories working on defense orders 
for guns, aircraft, ammunition and a 
variety of other products. 

The film has a stirring commentary 
by Lowell Thomas and special music 
composed by Edwin E. Ludig, who 
composed many of the hit songs for 
David Belasco shows during a twelve- 
year association with that producer. 


WESTCOTT & MAPES. INcorPoRATED 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
ESTABLISHED 1916 
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SUPERVISION 





Planned and the scenario prepared 
by the General Information Depart- 
ment of the Southern New England 
Telephone Company under the super- 
vision of Walter V. Brown, informa- 
tion supervisor, special production was 
under the technical direction of Roy 
Phelps, New Haven’s globe-trotting 
producer of the four-star feature 
“Dark Rapture”, “Wheels Across 
Africa” and other travel and industrial 
films. 

Arrangements are now being made 
to give every telephone employee an 
opportunity to see the film through a 
state-wide series of showings. After 
the picture has been exhibited to all 
employees and to members of the con- 
cerns which aided in its production, 
it will be made available for showing 
to the public. Both 35 and 16 mm. 
prints with sound have 
been made. 
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Miscellaneous 





MERIDEN HAS ADOPTED a stag- 
ger system plan as a means of un- 
tangling the daily traffic snarls in the 
city. Notices have been posted on bul- 
letin boards of various factories chang- 
ing the hours of starting work, leaving 
for home and lunch periods. The plan 
was worked out by a committee from 
the various manufacturing concerns 
headed by George A. Smith of the 
New Departure Division of General 
Motors, Inc. with Wm. J. Wilcox, 
secretary of Manufacturers Association 
of Meriden and Chief of Police Michael 
B. Carroll. 


(Continued on page 22) 

















































DICTAPHONE 
AND DEFENSE 




















Dictaphone is making it possible for America’s hard-pressed 
Executives to do more work more easily—by the Dictaphone 
method. This modern method for getting things done helps the 
men who are planning and organizing our defense effort to speed 
their ideas into action—action that produces ships and tanks and 


guns for the defense of America. 


In addition to providing dictating machines for keeping the 
mental production lines rolling in important offices and factories 
all over the country, Dictaphone Corporation is making a further 
contribution by manufacturing defense material directly, both as 


a prime contractor and as a sub-contractor. 


DICTAPHONE 


Dictaphone Corporation, 375 Howard Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Executive Offices: 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is a registered 
trade mark of the Dictaphone Corporation, 
makers of dictating machines and accessories 
to which that trade mark is applied. 
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TO DEMONSTRATE Connecticut’s contribution to Nati 
state’s industries, the Association exhibited illustrated st, 


CONNEC 
AT THE EASTERN § 


SOME thirteen Connecticut manufacturers joined hands this 
year with scores of other New England concerns to make 
the Silver Jubilee program of the Eastern States Exposition 
the most comprehensive and well-attended in its history. More 
than 100,000 attended on the opening day, September 14, and 
through the week ending September 20 some 356,000 persons 
passed through the Exposition portals. 

Although maintaining its established features, the Eastern 
States Exposition introduced many more besides to make its 
25th birthday celebration outstanding and to launch a new 
era of long-range constructive programs, which may more 
thoroughly reflect all phases of New England life. 

Besides the many manufacturers of farm equipment, road 
machinery, building and household appliances, scores of promi- 
nent manufacturers from all over New England cooperated 
whole-heartedly with the Exposition management, the Office 
of Production Management, the War and Navy Departments 
in staging exhibits and demonstrations showing their respec- 





NORMA-HOFFMANN Bearings display. 
























n to National Defense and indicate its far-flung services to the 
rated stjtistics and publications in the Industrial Arts Building. 


\NEGTICUT | 
IN STATES EXPOSITION a 


Is this tive contributions to national defense. On the grounds were 


make | camped during the entire week the 68th Coast Artillery 

osition | (A. A.) Regiment of 1,839 men and 82 officers with all their 

. More j equipment including batteries and anti-aircraft guns, machine 

4, and { guns, giant searchlight batteries and some 388 vehicles. Every 

yersons night as the last event on the daily program the 68th Regiment 
moved into position around the half-mile race track. Lights 

‘astern were blacked out while sirens shrieked an air raid alarm and GR 

ike its fifteen giant searchlights searched the skies for an imaginary AY Mtg. C 

a new air invader. °MPany di 

more Inside the Industrial Arts Building the Army, Navy, and splay 
Coast Guard demonstrated through effective displays indi- 

t, road cating their activities and the tools and equipment with which 

promi- they worked. 

erated Among the many industries which presented effective ex- = 

Office hibits were the following Connecticut companies: American : ’ 

tments Brass Co., Waterbury; Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 

respec- (Continued on page 25) 





ELECTRIC Boat Company display. 


































































































Services At Your Door 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 
Engineering & Chemical 
Service 
Research Facilities for 
Industry 
Hartford. 





Conn. 





WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood- 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 





PLATERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 





APOTHECARIES HALL 
COMPANY 
Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


MAYNARD ASSOCIATES 
37 Leavenworth St. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
Gears all kinds to order, 
Gear reducers. 
One-Two-Four-Eight Speed. 
Variable Speed V-Pulleys. 
“FLEXOID” UNIVERSAL 
TOOLHOLDERS 
Telephone 











SHEET AND STRIP STEEL 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
LAN 
STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 
151 Orange Ave., West Haven 
Phone New Haven 9-1224 


“The Only Steel Warehouse in 
Conn. Dealing EXCLUSIVELY 
in Sheet and Strip Steel” 
WE SHEAR TO YOUR SIZE 


For factory spray painting 
call Henry Smith, equipt to do 
any size job, with little or no 
interference with production. 


Phone or write for free survey 
and quotation. No obligation, 
Henry Smith, 30 Rosemont 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 





Chief Carroll estimates that between 
275 and 300 cars can be moved past 
the main traffic intersections every 
five minutes and the new system is de- 
signed so that the load will be dis- 
tributed in this manner instead of 
around 2,000 cars trying to get away 
at once. 

Not only factory employees and 
through cars will benefit by the stag- 
ger system but pedestrians, who have 
been crossing the streets in fear and 
trembling after long waits at many 
crossings, will have a chance to move 
in safety. 


xk 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER 
COMPANY of Meriden has _ been 
awarded a contract for a complete hol- 
lowware and flatware silverware serv- 
ice for the new $8,500,000 Statler 
hotel now being erected in Washing- 
ton, D. C. It is understood the contract 
is one of the largest placed for silver- 
ware equipment in the hotel field in 
many years, and when finished will be 
an outstanding example of the excel- 
lent craftsmanship characteristic of 
International Silversmiths for genera- 
tions. 


Personnel 


HARRY L. CARTER has _ been 
named factory manager of the Nauga- 
tuck Footwear Plant of U. S. Rubber 
Company to succeed Walter H. Nor- 
ton who has been elevated to produc- 
tion manager of all footwear, including 
Naugatuck, Mishawaka and Woon- 
socket plants of the United States 
Rubber Co. 


Mr. Carter has had a long and suc- 
cessful career here in Naugatuck start- 
ing at the old number 1 plant of the 
G. M. R. Shoe Company as an office 
boy in the cutting department. Shortly 
thereafter he was transferred to the 
cutting department in the new shop, 
now the mill and cutting departments 
on Rubber Avenue, where he worked 
as an operator. Promoted to the main 
office Mr. Carter performed clerical 
work in the ticket and order depart- 
ment and step by step rose to head of 
that department. 

Mr. Carter became assistant super- 
intendent of the Shoe Company in 
March, 1919, and his progressive, 
steady work resulted in promotion to 
to superintendent in December, 1924. 
He became general superintendent of 
both Waterproof and Tennis Mills in 
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May of this year. He is well liked 
through the factory where he is known 
by all operators who have been with 
the company any length of time. 


Mr. Norton, in spite of the added 
scope of his responsibilities, will main- 
tain his office and residence in Nauga- 
tuck. While he is now out of Nauga- 
tuck’s rubber picture except from the 
production standpoint, he has earned 
his reputation as an outstanding United 
States Rubber Company executive. 

The great strides made at Williams- 
port, Pa., under Mr. Norton’s factory 
managership, set a new high for qual- 
ity and production in United States 
Rubber Co. plants. This record was 
used as the foundation for the great 
strides made by the company in the 
past decade and the success can di- 
rectly be attributed to Mr. Norton’s 
interpretation of high type manage- 
ment, quality and production. 


x kk 


ENTIRE LIST OF DIRECTORS 
of the Eagle Lock Company was re- 
elected at an annual meeting, August 
27. H. Lee Murphy of Farmington was 
named president and treasurer. Other 
officers chosen included George J. 
Macklin of Terryville, vice president 
and secretary and Rollin B. Plum of 
Terryville, vice president. Roy C. Wil- 
cox of Meriden was elected chairman 
of the board of directors. Mr. Wilcox 
is executive vice president of the In- 
ternational Silver Company and for- 
mer lieutenant-governor of Connecti- 
cut. 


kk 


ATTORNEY LUCIUS F. ROBIN- 
SON, JR., was elected to succeed his 
father on the board of directors and 
as a member of the executive commit- 
tee of Veeder-Root, Inc. About two 
months ago he was elected to the board 
of Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 
Insurance Company, also succeeding 
his late father. 

Mr. Robinson is also a director of 
the Conn. General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the Hartford Retreat and the 
Conn. Investment Management Corpo- 
ration. He is a trustee of the Hartford 


College of Law and a member of the 
City Park Board. 


xk * 
HAROLD R. STERRETT, presi- 


dent and director of the New Haven 
Gas Light Co. and a vice president of 





| WE ARE PREPARED 
FOR ANY EMERGENCY 


MACHINERY MOVING 
HEAVY HAULING 
STEEL ERECTION 
SMOKE STACKS 





THE 
ROGER SHERMAN 
TRANSFER CO. 


HARTFORD 


NEW HAVEN 
8-4153 6-1368 








BRAIN POWER! 


If you need thoroughly in- 
vestigated key men in your 
organization—men who as- 
sume responsibility by habit 
—consult S. P. R. 


(Also a few excellently 


trained and experienced sec- 
retaries available.) 


If you are in a hurry wire 
or ’phone at our expense. 


Do you receive S. P. R. bul- 
letins regularly? 


Specialized Personnel 
Registry 
36 Pearl St. Tel. 2-6720 
Hartford, Conn. 





the Connecticut Gas and Coke Secur- 
ities Co., has retired from active busi- 
ness because of ill health. He will be 
succeeded as of October 1 by Robert 
E. Ramsay, of Philadelphia. 


Immediately upon graduation from 
University of Pennsylvania in 1911 
Mr. Sterrett entered the employ of the 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company. He also held executive 
positions with the Counties Gas and 
Electric Co., Ardmore, Pa. and the 
Des Moines Gas Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
before coming to New Haven. 

Mr. Ramsay who will succeed Mr. 
Sterrett, will bring to New Haven 
almost 32 years experience in the oper- 
ation and management of gas prop- 
erties, having been associated with the 
United Gas Improvement Co. and 
many of its operating companies since 
1910. The operations of the New 
Haven company are not new to Mr. 
Ramsay as he has been active in a con- 
sulting capacity in New Haven since 
1927. 

xk * 


SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
TELEPHONE COMPANY has an- 
nounced several personnel transfers 
and promotions, which will affect the 
Hartford district. Mr. Thomas G. 
Fraser has been appointed division 
plant superintendent for Hartford and 
New London. Paul M. Zorn of Wind- 
sor has been transferred to company’s 
headquarters at New Haven, to be gen- 
eral plant and equipment supervisor. 
Mr. J. R. W. Ryan, former super - 
vising construction manager in the 


New Haven district, has been ap- 
pointed division construction superin- 
tendent, to succeed Mr. Zorn. 

Robert S. Brust of New Haven, 
former superintendent of construction, 
has been appointed assistant general 
plant manager. 

Coincident with these changes, Wal- 
ter J. Twomey, district equipment 
superintendent, and Henry J. Sutton, 
assistant supervising construction fore- 
man, formerly at Torrington, have 
moved their offices to New Britain. In 
order to provide a more effective dis- 
tribution of plant supervision, Meriden 
and Middletown will be associated with 
the New Britain and Bristol exchange, 
and Torrington, Winsted and Canaan 
will henceforth be included in the 
Waterbury territory. 


xk kk 


FREDERICK G. RUSSELL, Traffic 
Manager of Landers, Frary & Clark in 
New Britain, has retired after 70 years 
of service with that company. Mr. 
Russell was at his desk as usual on 
September 15, his last day with the 
company. He was presented with four 
large baskets of flowers, sent by Lan- 
ders Mutual Aid Society, Landers 
Twenty-Five Year Club, the Univer- 
sal Men’s Club and the Universal Girls’ 
Club. He was also the guest of honor 
at a dinner held at the Shuttle Meadow 
Club on September 15. 

Mr. Russell has worked with every 
president of Landers, Frary & Clark, 
from the late George M. Landers to 
the eighth president, Richard L. White, 
now in office. He was presented, upon 
leaving the company, with what was 
called “a Time Table of Frederick G. 
Russell and His 70 Years of Service 
With Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Connecticut—the Route of 
Reliable Service.” This time table con- 
tains a history of Mr. Russell, which 
in part is recognizable as a history of 
the company. 

Mr. Russell will be succeeded by 
Herbert Wyatt as Traffic Manager. 


x *k * 


ALLERTON F. BROOKS, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Southern New England Telephone 
Company since September, 1930, was 
elevated to the presidency of the com- 
pany at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors on September 17, the elevation 
to become effective on the retirement 
on December 1 of Harry C. Knight, 
present president. 
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Elmer P. Bradley, general plant man- 
ager, was elected to succeed Mr. Brooks 
as vice-president and general manager 
as part of the move brought on by the 
Bell System policy of retiring officials 
at the age of 65. Mr. Knight will con- 
tinue as a director of the company. 
Mr. Bradley was elected to the board 
of directors also. 

All three men have risen from the 
ranks of the Bell Telephone System. 
Mr. Knight has successively held the 
positions of commercial superintend- 
ent, assistant secretary, assistant treas- 
urer, and vice-president and general 
manager. He was elevated to the presi- 
dency of his company in September, 
1930, upon the death of James T. 
Moran. 


Mr. Brooks is a native of Meriden 
and attended the public high school 
there. Upon graduation from Shefheld 
Scientific School, Yale University, in 
1911, he became an engineer’s assist- 
ant in the telephone system. 

In successive advancements he was 
made commercial engineer, cost and 
appraisal engineer, plant extension en- 
gineer, and chief engineer. 

He is a director of the Connecticut 
Chamber of Commerce and a member 
of the State Defense Council as chair- 
man of the subcommittee on inter- 
communication, and has held offices 
in the New England Council. He is 
a corporator and trustee of the New 
Haven Savings Bank, director of the 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany and of the Security Insurance 
Company of New Haven, besides hold- 
ing a directorship in the Westerly 
Automatic Telephone Company. 

Mr. Bradley, the newly-elected vice- 
president and general manager, is 2 
native of Pemaquid, Me., and a gradu- 
ate of Cornell University in 1907. 

In October, 1924, he joined the 
Southern New England Telephone 
Company as superintendent of con- 
struction. On September 15, 1930, he 
was appointed general plant manager. 





Pulse 





THE FEDERAL TRADE COM- 
MISSION in summing up its reports 
made in the year on 780 corporations 
operating in 76 selected industries, an- 
nounces that their average total invest- 
ment in 1939 was $28,138,187,401, 
their sales were $24,932,624,668, and 
their combined net income, after de- 
ducting interest charges and all taxes, 
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was $2,127,475,966. This combined 
net income represented an average of 
return of 7.56 per cent on the average 
capital employed in 1939. 

The aggregate sales represented ap- 
proximately 63.7% of the total value 
of products reported by the Bureau of 
the Census for the corresponding 
groups of manufacturers. The value of 
products reported by the Census 
Bureau for all industries for 1939 
amounted to $56,828,807,223, and the 
sales by the 780 corporations in the 
76 industries represented slightly less 
than 44% of the United States value 
of products for all manufacturers. 

Cash dividends distributed to the 
stockholders in 1939 by the 780 cor- 
porations amounted to $1,371,217,- 
739. These cash dividends represented 
a return of approximately 5.47% to 
the stockholders on the average ledger 
value (not market value) of their 
equity of $25,085,163,331. The dif- 
ference between the aggregate net in- 
come and the cash dividends paid, or 
$756,258,227, was retained by the 
corporations or used to provide for a 
decline in value of assets and other 
general corporate purposes. The net 
combined increase in earned surpluses 
amounted to $475,308,721. 





Stork 


THE STANLEY WORKS in New 
Britain has a new steam engine that 
pulls up to a tank and loads up on 
steam, much like an automobile would 
load up on gasoline, then goes on 
switching and hauling until it gets low 
on steam again. This steam engine has 
no firebox and chuffs daily over the 
two miles of tracks in the big Stanley 
works yard. 

In a recent issue of “Stanley News” 
it is stated: “It’s a real steam engine, 
but it doesn’t have to be fired. About 
twice a day John Murphy at the 
throttle runs the engine over to the 
main boiler house and has the tank 
filled up with steam until it reaches 
150 pounds pressure. Then he runs the 
dinky about until the pressure goes 
down to 40 pounds. It is then time to 
fill it up again.” 





xk 


NOBLE & WESTBROOK Manufac- 
turing Company, East Hartford, 


makers of marking machines, has a 
new machine that will roll an inscrip- 
tion including the name of the maker, 
lot number and date into the side of 








artillery shells. The shells are placed 
one at a time in a cradle on a table 
that is raised into marking position by 
pneumatic pressure when the operator 
steps on a foot pedal. The pressure 
brings the shell into contact with a 
die in the head of the machine with 
sufficient force to make the required 
indentation as the die is moved by 
operating a hand lever. The movement 
rolls the inscription into the shell and 
completes the marking. The operator 
then releases the table to return down- 
ward for unloading and loading up 
again. 

About 350 75 mm. shells can be thus 
marked in an hour, the company says. 


xk 


THE NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 
is now getting deliveries on 1,000 new 
all-steel box cars, a portion of the 
more than $7,500,000 worth of new 
equipment which the road has ordered 
during the past year to facilitate its 
handling of the pyramiding national 
defense freight load. Although the 
other 999 box cars will be engaged 
soon in carrying the nation’s freight, 
it may be some time before many of 
them see the home road because they 
will go directly into service as soon as 
they leave the car-building plant at 
Pittsburgh. 

Among the modern features of the 
cars are roller-bearing sliding doors, 
new improved air brakes, gutters along 
the roof above the doors to eliminate 
involuntary “shower baths” when 
doors are opened in rainy weather, all- 
steel wheels and interior wood sheathing 
extending from floor to roof. The cars 
also feature a return to the use of the 
New Haven Railroad’s attractive 
monogram instead of the words “New 
Haven” for identification. 


xk *& 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY has resumed publication 
of its weekly paper “The Scovill Bul- 
letin” after a lapse of eight years since 
its last issue in 1933. Published in 
newspaper style and edited by Francis 
L. Smith, The Bulletin will be mailed 
to all employees each week. 

In re-introducing the publication to 
Scovill employees, president John H. 
Goss said, in part, “Our rapid growth 
in the past year has made apparent the 
need of a means of direct communica- 
tion with our employees. . . . 

“This is your paper. We hope that 
you will call to the attention of the 
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editor matters you feel are of general 
interest to employees. From time to 
time, the management will present to 
you, in The Bulletin, facts which may 
interest you and your family... . 


“Our company has a vital place in 
this defense program and is taking a 
larger part from day to day. Our suc- 
cess as a company to fulfill its obliga- 
tions to our Government depends 
largely on the untiring, efficient, and 
cooperative effort of each individual 
employee, whatever he or she may be 
doing. 

“We must realize that the enor- 
mous expenditures of this Government 
for munitions, whether they are to be 
used by us or by the democracies 
fighting in the front lines, must be 
paid for eventually. We should each 
frankly face this unescapable fact and 
fully realize that our sacrifices will be 
great. In no other way can we as a 
nation survive. 

“If The Bulletin can aid in bringing 
to our employees a fuller realization 
of current conditions in the plant and 
nation, and further the mutual co- 
operation within the plant, it will ac- 
complish its purpose.” 


CONNECTICUT AT 
EASTERN STATES 


(Continued from page 19) 


Hartford; Fafnir Bearing Co., New 
Britain; Newton-New Haven Co., 
West Haven; Norma-Hoffmann Bear- 
ing Co., Stamford; Remington Arms 
Co., Inc., Bridgeport; Scovill Mfg. Co., 
Waterbury; Silver Lane Pickle Co., 
East Hartford; Soundscriber Corp., 
New Haven; Tilo Roofing Co., Strat- 
ford; Cutaway Harrow Co., Hig- 
ganum. Photographs available to us at 
press time are included herewith. The 
Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut also occupied two booths in 
which it directed attention to Con- 
necticut’s part in the defense program 
and the services which the Association 
is constantly rendering to industry. 


More than ever before the Eastern 
States Exposition was this year a rep- 
resentative sounding board reflecting 
New England’s contribution to living 
and national defense. It can be the 
means of even a better source of un- 
derstanding of the functioning of the 
American enterprise system if it re- 
ceives the whole-hearted cooperation 
of the diversified elements of New 
England industries. 


SUNDAY DEFENSE WORK PER- 
MITS have been revoked on orders of 
the Governor, it was announced by 
Cornelius J. Danaher, Commissioner 
of Labor. Mr. Danaher declared, “I 
am heartily in favor of doing defense 
work on Sunday or any other day in 
the week and am of the opinion that 
any defense work is a matter of neces- 
sity and not a violation of law. That, 
however, must remain a matter for the 
courts to decide.” 

Commissioner Danaher’s action fol- 
lowed an opinion from Attorney Gen- 
eral Francis A. Pallotti denying that 
Governor Hurley, through Commis- 
sioner Danaher, had power to issue 
such permits for Sunday work. After 
the opinion was issued, August 18, 
Commissioner Danaher said he would 
refuse to interrupt his course. Later, 
however, he stated permits were being 
revoked on orders of the Governor. 
“The only question I have before me,” 
he said, “is whether I have the power 
to issue permits and it has been de- 
cided against me.” 

Whether their work is a matter of 
“necessity or mercy”, he continued, is 
a matter for the individual manufac- 
turer to determine now, promising, 
however, “I will not interfere.” His 
department will carry on investigations 
of working conditions as usual, he 
added. 

Though the attorney general warned 
against any move toward “encourag- 
ing Sabbath desecration” in his opin- 
ion and noted “we are still living 
under, and governed by, civil law and 
not by military rule,” Mr. Danaher 
revealed that the permits were issued 
in compliance with requests from the 
U. S. War and Navy Departments and 
the British minister of supply, Lord 
Beaverbrook. “Consequently we have 
reached the conclusion that this work 
is necessary,” Mr. Danaher then com- 
mented. 

“If the country is in danger on Sun- 
day, I don’t wait till Monday to try 
to save it,” the commissioner stated. 
In a letter to manufacturers with per- 
mits he was rescinding and to appli- 
cants for permission, he said, “I have 
your letter requesting me to give you 
permission to work certain of your 
employes on Sundays because of the 
exigencies of certain contracts for na- 
tional defense on which you are now 
engaged. ... 


HETFENSE 


“Nothing in the statute inhibits an 
employer who is convinced of the ne- 
cessity of performing certain work on 
Sunday from so doing; nor does any- 
thing therein require him to seek per- 
mission from any agency of the state 
government in advance of the per- 
formance of such work. . Work 
performed on Sunday is subject 
to judicial review if a complaint is 
issued by the prosecuting authority. 

“Should the court decide that the 
work done on Sunday was not in fact 
‘a work of necessity or mercy’, the 
statute has been violated and a penalty 
may result. If, on the other hand, the 
decision of the court should be that 
work so performed was ‘a work of ne- 
cessity or mercy’, no violation of the 
statute would have occurred. Each 
such case would of course be decided 
on its own facts. 

“The ruling of the attorney general 
is clear that there is no authority in 
the law permitting the Governor or 
the Commissioner of Labor to grant 
permission to an employer to employ 
his employes on Sunday. In view of 
the foregoing, therefore, it becomes 
necessary for me to withdraw permis- 
sion to work on Sunday hitherto 
granted. If I were authorized by law 
to grant you permission to work on 
Sunday on national defense work, I 
should do so unhesitatingly.” 


xk 


AUTO-ORDNANCE CORP. of 
Bridgeport is turning out Tommy guns 
at the rate of 30,000 a month, Russell 
Maguire, president of the company, 
reports. These guns are standard equip- 
ment for the armed forces of this 
nation as well as the FBI and Coast 
Guard, and are also in use on the 
British fronts. 

The Tommy gun, capable of firing 
over 600 .45 calibre bullets a minute 
in the. hands of a trained soldier, is 
defending the coast of England today, 
and is ready to bring down any para- 
chutists who appear over British air- 
fields. 

The speed with which the Auto- 
Ordnance Corp. filled British needs can 
be traced in any newspaper file. In 
June, 1940, Illustrated London News 
carried a feature story on the use of 
the gun against parachutists. On July 
29, 1940, newspapers in this country 
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carried their first wire photos of British 
Tommies actually using the guns. 


xk & 


SEVERAL CONNECTICUT COM- 
PANIES were recently awarded de- 
fense contracts, among which are the 
following: An $83,600 contract for 
radio equipment is being negotiated 
with the Gray Manufacturing Co. of 
Hartford by the War Department. 
The department is also awarding a 
$73,250 contract to Landers, Frary & 
Clark of New Britain for 625,000 
knives and a $199,622 contract with 
the New Haven Quilt & Pad Co. for 
cotton filled comforters. The Good- 
year Rubber Co. was awarded a con- 
tract for 5,000 pairs of size 13 rubber 
overshoes, the Army quartermaster 
depot at Boston announced on Septem- 
ber 3. A week prior to that award the 
same company was awarded a contract 
by the Army quartermaster corps at 
Washington, D. C., for 5,000 rubber 
knee boots at a total cost of $13,650. 
Russell Manufacturing Co. has recently 
been awarded contracts by the War 
Department, one for 500,000 carrying 
straps for field bags, costing $116,000, 
and 50,000 belt suspenders, costing 
$74,750. 


xk 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, in an 
attempt to step up arms production, 
concentrated the supreme control of 
all the nation’s natural resources re- 
cently in a seven-man board headed 
by Vice-President Wallace. This board 
is charged with the duty of deciding 
what proportion of the country’s ma- 
terials and productive power must go 
for military essentials, and what may 
be spared for civilian needs. These 
decisions may result in some civilian 
hardships, the White House declared, 
but it reported that the Office of Pro- 
duction Management was seeking to 
ease them as much as possible. 

President Roosevelt has issued an 
executive order creating the new body, 
which is to be called the Supply Pri- 
orities and Allocations Board. In effect 
it meant a reorganization of some of 
the existing defense machinery, and a 
limited re-shuffling of some key de- 
fense personnel. 
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Alvant MacAuley, president of the 
Automobile Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, said that the set-up appeared “to 
give us the consolidation of leadership 
we have needed from the start.” Efforts 
to date, he added, have been “handi- 
capped by lack of supreme leadership.” 
The new board is empowered to 
deal primarily with the supply ques- 
tion, but its scope evidently extends 
to numerous other problems which 
have given rise to complaint. Members 
of the board are: Vice-President Wal- 
lace; William S. Knudsen, director 
general of OPM; Sidney Hillman, co- 
director of OPM; Secretary of War 
Stimson; Secretary of the Navy Knox; 
Leon Henderson, head of the Office of 
Price Adiministration and Civilian 
Supply; Harry L. Hopkins, special 
presidential assistant in charge of the 
lease-lend program. The President 
chose, as executive director of the 
board, Donald M. Nelson, former 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. executive who 
has been serving OPM as director of 
purchases. One of the major personnel 
changes was Nelson’s appointment to 
succeed Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., as 
head of OPM’s priorities division. It 
is this division that will see to the dis- 
tribution of available supplies accord- 
ing to the super-board’s policies. Stet- 
tinius, former chairman of the U. S. 
Steel Corp., was shifted from OPM to 
the post of lend-lease administrator. 


x kk 


CONNECTICUT’S NUTRITION 
COMMITTEE FOR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE has the cooperation of 
Connecticut industries in a program 
to improve the diet of the industrial 
worker. The Manufacturers Associ- 
ation of Connecticut, recognizing the 
importance of the right kind of food 
for the workman in stepping up pro- 
duction and at the same time maintain- 
ing steady nerves, sound morale and 
general welfare of the industrial per- 
sonnel, has appointed four doctors to 
work with Dr. George R. Cowgill of 
the Sterling Hall of Medicine, Yale 
University, a member of the Nutri- 
tion Committee, on problems of the 
industrial workers’ diet. 

It is expected that, through the Con- 
necticut Board of Education, more in- 
tensified work may be done on school 
lunch programs and that more nutri- 
tion courses may be developed in the 
schools. 

A survey of the food supply of Con- 
necticut is at present being made by 
Dr. E. A. Perregaux and Walter T. 


Clark. This is being done because the 
Nutrition Committee believes that in 
the case of an emergency it should have 
information concerning how much of 
the different types of foods needed in 
a community are on hand in stores, in 
warehouses and in course of shipment 
within the state. 


x** 


THE NAVY DEPARTMENT is 
now calling for bids to supply 120,- 
000 yards of parachute cloth made of 
nylon, in anticipation of the time when 
a serious shortage of silk will become 
more pronounced and also in order to 
be prepared to substitute nylon. This 
order will be sufficient to manufacture 
approximately 1,700 parachutes, and 
to provide the Navy with broader ex- 
perience in actual use of parachutes 
made of nylon. 

Placement of the contract now will 
provide weavers with more experience 
in the weaving of parachute material 
which requires more than ordinary 
skill. In the weaving of parachute silk 
the material rejected runs as high as 
40% in some cases. It has been a haz- 
ardous part of national defense pro- 
duction for manufacturers. 

Cheney Brothers of Manchester re- 
ceived substantial orders for parachute 
silk and has also had experience in 
production of nylon parachute ma- 
terial. It is believed they will be asked 
to bid on the new contract. 

As further indication of Navy ex- 
ploration into other possible substitute 
for silk, it is reliably reported that 
various cuprammonium and _ acetate 
cloths are undergoing tests. 

The Navy has also called for bids 
on material for manufacturers of para- 
chute flares. 

Uniform standards of the Navy 
make it a sizeable silk customer. The 
sailor’s neckerchief and his hat band 
are ordinarily of a good grade of silk. 
Substitutes are now being used in order 
to conserve the raw silk supply. It is 
reported that the raw silk inventory of 
the country is now sufficient to last 
18 months, based on current estimated 
requirements. 


xk 


BECAUSE WAR DEPARTMENT 
authorities are agreed that air raids 
are a real possibility in Connecticut, 
particularly the dropping of incendiary 
bombs, an air raid warning system 
with Civilian Defense Report Centers 
is now being perfected by the War 
Department and the State Defense 
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Council for use in Connecticut. In- 
cluded in the system are plans for 
notification to industrial plants of air 
raid danger within each report area, 
and special attention has been called 
to the necessity for manufacturers 
taking precautionary measures against 
the sabotage dangers. 

As a result of an Industrial Confer- 
ence on Air Raid Precaution held on 
August 22 by the State Defense Coun- 
cil the problem has now become the 
subject of study by a special sub-com- 
mittee of the Association’s Industrial 
Health and Safety Committee in co- 
operation with the State Defense 
Council. Pending formulation of a 
definite plan, which will probably be 
announced in the November issue of 
CoNNECTICUT INDusTRY as well as in 
earlier Association bulletins, the com- 
mittee has recently made suggestions 
to manufacturers as follows: 

1. Look around your plant for fire 
hazards and clean them up. Look es- 
pecially through any storage left where 
patterns and other inflammable ma- 
terials may be stored. 

2. Check up your plant fire fight- 
ing squad and make certain that it is 
alert to an emergency. Check up your 
fire fighting equipment and see that 
it is accessible and efficient. You might 
see that containers of dry sand are 
available at strategic points, since sand 
is a good medium for fighting incen- 
diary bomb fires. 

3. Select carefully from among 
your employees at least one individual 
who can attend the air raid precaution 
schools in various localities. The indi- 
vidual selected should be capable of 
planning for you an essential organiza- 
tion for air raid protection in your 
plant. The opening dates for some of 
the schools have been announced as 
follows: Bridgeport—September 29; 
New Britain—October 1; Norwalk— 
September 20; Salisbury—August 25; 
Suffield—September 8; Westport— 
September 8; Woodbridge—September 
16. If capable individuals from your 
plant have already attended air raid 
precaution schools, it is not necessary 
that they duplicate their knowledge; 
they should only attend a special 
course to be announced which will be 
conducted for the preparation of in- 
dustrial plant organizations under a 
procedure now being carefully worked 
out by the F.B.I., the State Defense 
Council and the Association’s Indus- 
trial Health and Safety Committee. 

We urge you to do this much now. 
We will notify you of further devel- 
opments. 
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By N. W. FORD, Traffic Manager 





Truck Committee Recommends 40 
Cent Minimum. A _ recommendation 
to increase from 30 to 40 cents the 
basic minimum hourly wage that must 
be paid all employees of motor carriers 
of property engaged in interstate com- 
merce was submitted to General 
Philip B. Fleming, Administrator of 
the Wage and Hour Division, U. S. 
Department of Labor, by the Property 
Motor Carrier Industry Committee, 
composed equally of representatives of 
the public, the motor carriers and labor. 

If approved, this minimum will in- 
crease the wage of more than 70,000 
workers employed by about 40,000 
truck operators. Testimony before the 
committee showed that few “‘over-the- 
road” employees will be affected by 
the minimum as most of those pres- 
ently paid less than 40 cents an hour 
are terminal employees, loaders and 
clerical workers. 

The motion to recommend the 40 
cent minimum wage was carried by a 
vote of eleven to seven, the six em- 
ployer members and one public mem- 
ber in the minority. Despite persistent 
requests by the majority, the minority 
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members of the committee refused to 
sign the 40-cent recommendation. The 
latter plan to file individual dissents 
with the Wage-Hour Administrator. 


xk 


All Mergers of Truck Lines’ Assets 
Opposed by Justice Department. 
The Justice Department has opposed 
any merger of motor carriers’ capital 
assets and has favored development of 
the trucking industry along lines fol- 
lowed for decades by the railroads. The 
Department’s position was stated by 
the final witness at Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hearings on the ap- 
plication of Associated Transport, Inc. 
of New York to acquire stock control 
of eight major motor truck lines in 
the East under a plan whereby the 
carriers would pool voluntarily their 
capital assets and accept stock in the 
top company in exchange. The lines 
involved in the proposed unification 
are: Consolidated Motor Lines, Mc- 
Carthy Freight System, M. Moran 
Transportation Lines, Arrow Carrier 
Corporation, Barnwell Brothers, Hor- 
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ton Motor Lines, Southeastern Motor 
Lines and Transportation, Inc. 
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Differential Rail and Lake Rates 
to Pacific North-West. The Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation and_ the 
Minnesota Atlantic Transit Company 
recently filed a joint complaint in 
which they assert that the rail lines 
have consistently refused to par- 
ticipate in joint rail-lake-rail rates 
upon a differential basis from points 
in the East to destinations in Montana 
and the Pacific North-West. The lake 
lines request that the Commission pre- 
scribe rates for the future on a differen- 
tial basis and point out that the exist- 
ing first class differential on traffic 
from the East to points in North 
Dakota is approximately 30 cents per 
hundred pounds. 

Due to a lack of joint rates, the 
present rail-lake-rail rates to points in 
Montana are made on a combination 
basis and generally are considerably 
higher than the standard all-rail rates 
between the same points. To the Paci- 
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fic northwest, many of the present 
rates are on the same level by either 
the rail-lake-rail lines or the all-rail 
routes. The lake lines are also seeking 
differential rates on articles moving 
under commodity rates. 
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Freight Forwarder Legislation and 
Regulation. Revised Bill $-210, as 
favorably reported to the House of 
Representatives by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, pro- 
viding for the status and regulation 
of consolidating or freight forwarding 
companies, appears to comply substan- 
tially with the recommendations that 
have been expressed by shippers’ or- 
ganizations. 

Shippers recommended the broaden- 
ing of the exemption provision to in- 
clude shippers, groups of shippers, or 
shippers’ agents, who consolidate for 
themselves and those whom they rep- 
resent, not as a business for profit, nor 
to serve the public. The definition 
“freight forwarder” in the reported bill 
includes only those persons who hold 
themselves out to the general public 
to transport or provide transportation 
of property for compensation. Non- 
profit associations of shippers, pool car 
operators, brokers and warehousemen 
are excluded. 

The House Committee was further 
urged to make permanent the tempo- 
rary period for maintaining joint rates 
between freight forwarders and com- 
mon motor carriers for at least an ad- 
justment period of two years. As re- 
ported to the House, $-210 allows a 
period of eighteen months for main- 
taining such joint rates. 

Opposition was voiced by shippers 
to the inclusion of a provision that the 
forwarders must charge no less to the 
shipping public than the minimum 
rates provided by the underlying car- 
riers for like commodities and quan- 
tities. Such a provision was not incor- 
porated in the bill as reported but was 
strongly urged by certain interests. 

The shippers registered strenuous 
objection to the inclusion of a “com- 
modities” clause. $-210, as reported to 
the House, does not contain such a 
clause. 
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Examiner Recommends New Eng- 
land Motor Carrier Rates Based on 
Cost. In a 337 page proposed report, 
Examiner Cromwell Warner of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
adopted in large measure the recom- 


mendations of the New England Motor 
Rate Bureau, which were generally 
supported by the shippers, concerning 
the method that should be used in 
determining motor carrier rates and 
ratings for application within New 
England. 

The examiner has proposed that the 
Commission approve the continued 
use of the “cost plus” system of rate 
making and also found that the use 
of a classification based on density as 
the most important factor will be of 
greatest benefit to motor carriers and 
the shipping public. 

Several of the specific recommenda- 
tions that originated with the Associ- 
ation were adopted by the Examiner. 

The National Trathe Committee of 
the American Trucking Association 
has authorized the national organiza- 
tion to file exceptions to the examiner’s 
report and has indicated that it will 
strenuously oppose the adoption of the 
plan by the Commission. The Amer- 
ican Trucking Association has long 
advocated the use of a classification 
that it publishes and which contains 
ratings that in almost every instance 
are identical with those authorized by 
the railroads. The rates charged by 
motor carriers in other sections of the 
country conform more completely to 
the rail rates than those that have been 
prescribed for application within New 
England. 


xk 


Increase of Motor Carrier Rates on 
Export Traffic to New York. 
Alleging serious delays in loading and 
unloading freight at the New York 
export piers, the motor carriers in 
New England, as represented by the 
Eastern Motor Freight Conference, 
have filed an application with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, in 
which they seek permission to depart 
from certain of the tariff making rules 
in order that the proposed increased 
charges may be kept separately from 
the general rate structure. If the ap- 
plication is approved, the increases 
would be published as emergency 
charges and carry a definite expiration 
date. 

The Association has supported the 
application insofar as the method of 
publication is concerned but without 
taking any position with respect to 
the merit of the additional charges 
that are proposed; namely, 8 cents per 
hundred pounds on shipments weigh- 
ing up to 20,000 pounds and 4 cenés 
per hundred pounds on_ shipments 
weighing in excess of 20,000 pounds 
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New England Motor Carrier Rates 
—Ex Parte MC-22. In its thirtieth 
supplemental report in this proceeding, 
the Commission has dealt at some 
length with the general subject of 
petitions initiated by the motor car- 
riers, which recommend prescription 
by the Commission of rates higher than 
the minimums that have been author- 
ized. The following sentence taken 
from the report appears to summarize 
the Commission’s conclusions: ‘So 
long as the minimum rate order is in 
effect, we must pass upon all reduc- 
tions; but in the future, we shall not 
pass upon requests to prescribe in- 
creased rates unless unusual or strongly 
compelling circumstances are shown 
to exist.” 

This means that shippers may no 
longer depend upon petitions for modi- 
fication of the outstanding order as a 
source of determining whether or not 
their rates are to be increased. On the 
other hand, the carriers will probably 
experience some difficulty in obtaining 
an unanimous agreement among them- 
selves, and hereafter, if any carrier does 
not wish to increase his rates, he will 
not be obliged to do so. 


xk * 


Emergency Rail Rates to Aid Gas 
Situation. Representing part of their 
cooperation in helping to meet the 
situation in the East created by the 
diversion to other essential purposes of 
a portion of the tank ships heretofore 
used to supply that region with petro- 
leum and its products, the railroads 
will make emergency reductions in 
rates on petroleum and its products 
into the East. 

On gasoline and fuel and heating 
oils, a cut of 25 per cent in the nor- 
mal rates was proposed by those repre- 
senting the oil shippers, and the pro- 
posal was accepted by the railroads. 
Rates on crude oil are to be established 
on a basis of 13 per cent of the first- 
class rates. In the territory east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers, this represents a re- 
duction of as much as 50 per cent in 
the crude oil rates. From Southwestern 
and Mid-Continent points to typical 
important eastern refining points, the 
reductions on crude oil range from 27 
to 40 per cent. These reductions range 
in amount up to more than 1'4 cents 
per gallon on refined and crude oils. 


















































































































The index of general business activ- 
ity in Connecticut continued to rise 
during August, advancing approxi- 
mately two points over July to stand 
at 75% above normal. 

The index of industrial activity in 
the United States declined five points 
during the month to 26% % above the 
estimated normal, reflecting to some 
extent the effect of vacations, as well 
as the difficulty experienced by some 
concerns in obtaining necessary ma- 
terials for non-defense work. 
Preliminary reports for September 
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workers in Connecticut defense indus- 
tries between now and the end of the 
year, a majority will be women, as the 
supply of male labor is low. 

Stoppages of work because of labor 
disputes were relatively few in Con- 
necticut plants during August, the 
major one being a strike involving 
1,700 employees of the New Haven 
Clock Company which began on Au- 
gust 20 and is still unsettled. 

The index of freight carloadings 
originating in 14 Connecticut cities 
advanced 1'% points over July to a 
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contracts were awarded during August 
for the erection of 400 residential units 
in Hartford, 77 buildings containing 
300 residential units in Waterbury, 
and 27 residences in Bristol. There are 
indications, particularly in the Bridge- 
port area, that residential construction 
is being hampered by the inability to 
obtain building materials. 

The general contract was awarded 
for the construction of a factory addi- 
tion in Bridgeport to cost, with equip- 
ment, $4,276,000. General contracts 
have also been awarded for the erec- 
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indicate further irregularity. 

The trend of the index of manufac- 
turing activity in Connecticut con- 
tinued upward in August. Man-hours 
worked in representative factories in 
Hartford, New Britain and Bristol 
showed increases from 5% to 10% 
over July, due in part to the effect of 
the holiday and vacations in last 
month. Factory employment likewise 
continued to increase. 

The Director of Connecticut State 
Employment Service reports that with 
a probable need for 50,000 additional 
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new high level. The number of car- 
loads of metal carried by the New 
Haven Road was only slightly less than 
the high point for the year, reached 
in May. 

The level of the index of construc- 
tion work in progress in Connecticut 
was maintained in August at 50% 
above normal. Contract awards for 
residential construction continued 
heavy during the month. In addition 
to the extensive residential construc- 
tion programs reported in Bridgeport, 
Fairfield and Stratford 
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additions to the Hansen- 
Whitney Machine Company plant in 
Hartford to cost $100,000, and the 
Remington-Rand Company’s Bridge- 
port plant to cost $98,000. 

The production of steel ingots in 
the United States was maintained 
approximately 97% of capacity during 
August. Shipments of finished steel 
products by the United States Steel 
Corporation are reported to have estab- 


lished a new monthly record during 
(Continued on page 31) 
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(Contributed by HARTFORD CHAPTER N.A.C.A.) 


In the past much has been written 
and many arguments offered to give 
due recognition to the desirability and 
necessity for suitable accounting rec- 
ords. This applied not only to general 
accounting but more particularly to 
cost, industrial and production ac- 
counting. It is no longer necessary to 
approach this subject from a persua- 
sive angle. Factors in the applica- 
tion of the income tax regulations 
started the procession. The require- 
ments of the N.I.R.A. in 1933 and 
1934 accelerated it and they have 
swept down through numerous acts 
and regulations to the point that now 
adequate accounting records of all 
nature are essential and an extreme 
necessity. 

The latest phase of this procession 
relates to the Price Control Bill under 
which all forms of inquiry will be 
made to justify present and former 
price levels all of which involved 
costs. Perhaps even more vital is the 
question of material and inventory 
control to insure adequate supplies to 
maintain production at any price. 

The entire economy of the present 
day is directed to defense and related 
activities and it is now realized that 
one of the major tools or expedients for 
handling and controlling production 
is efficient accounting records and 
statements. Most large industries have 
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August, exceeding the previous peak 
reached last May. 

Automobile production in the 
United States was reduced in August 
in preparation for the new model year. 
There were 173,000 units produced 
during the month compared with 469,- 
000 units in July and 90,000 in August 
a year ago. 

Led by marked increases in prices 
for farm products and foods, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ commodity 


recognized these facts and have been 
guided accordingly for many years; 
but the value of records is being 
brought home and impressed upon the 
smaller firms which heretofore have 
been ignored or held aloof in seeking 
or accepting defense orders or sub- 
contracts. Indications are that this 
situation has changed so that now 
many additional concerns of the 
smaller rank will participate in the all- 
out program and, as a matter of fact, 
would be closed up through operation 
of priorities if they had not joined the 
procession. 

The pressure with respect to record 
keeping has extended far beyond the 
realm of income tax requirements or 
production control. Wage-hour rec- 
ords are vital for self defense or penal- 
ties are being imposed and cases lost 
due to lack of essential evidence. Copies 
of orders and customers’ invoices must 
be preserved and complete personal rec- 
ords are required. Social security tax 
records establishing the status of com- 
pensation under various plans and their 
individual application must be pre- 
served. 

The application of taxing statutes, 
official regulations and Board and Court 
decisions has so completely circum- 
scribed the operation of business that 
but few channels remain for minimiz- 
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index of nearly 900 wholesale price 
series advanced during the first week 
of September to 91% of the 1926 
average, rising 2% during the month 
to the highest level in twelve years. 
The National Industrial Conference 
Board reports that the cost of living 
of wage earners’ families in the United 
States rose 0.6% from July to August. 
Since August, 1940 the cost of living 
has risen 4.7%, now standing 24.7% 
above the April, 1933 depression low 
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ing the growing tax burden. One type 
of allowable deduction which is 
availed of but to a limited extent is 
that of charitable contributions which 
are permissible up to 5% of taxable 
corporate income. Prominent under 
this heading are amounts contributed 
to hospitals, community chests, and 
the recognized social welfare organi- 
zations. When the top bracket of tax- 
able income attains a composite tax 
rate of 60 to 80 percent, it will read- 
ily be seen that donations for local 
benefits and application impose very 
little burden on corporate donors. 

Another type of allowable deduc- 
tion which is not extensively availed 
of is payments to an employees’ pen- 
sion fund. This, however, requires 
some careful planning and technical 
scrutiny in order to avoid some pos- 
sible pitfalls. On the other hand it has 
decided organizational benefits which 
make it worth while to investigate. 

Victor H. Stempf, past National 
President of N.A.C.A. has been secured 
by the Hartford Chapter for its 
monthly meeting October 21, 1941. 
His subject will be “Challenging Cer- 
tain Particular Theories and Practices 
in Cost and General Accounting.” Mr. 
Stempf is an excellent speaker and this 
meeting should interest many mem- 
bers of the Association. 
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point and 11.6% 
1929 level. 
Department store sales in the United 
States increased sharply in August, the 
index rising 20 points above the July 
level, to stand, after adjustment for 
seasonal fluctuations, at 135% of the 
1923-1925 average. The heavy buying 
has been influenced by the threatened 
shortage of goods, particularly of silk 
supplies, less favorable credit terms, 
and the anticipation of higher prices. 
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By W. ADAM JOHNSON, Commercial Secretary 


Development of Merchant Marine 
Sought in Chile. The development of 
a national merchant marine in Chile 
was the subject of a recent Presiden- 
tial message to the Chilean Congress. 
The message urged the passage of legis- 
lation to create what would be knowa 
as a Merchant Marine Development 
Institute. The President called atten- 
tion in his message to the fact that the 
peculiar configuration of Chile makes 
the country comparable in certain re- 
spects to an island; that in the normal 
year 1938 less than 18 percent of 
Chile’s imports and less than 3 percent 
of its exports were carried in Chilean 
bottoms, and that an adequate mer- 
chant marine of its own would reduce 
by from 15 to 20 million dollars an- 
nually the “tribute” Chile must pay 
abroad for maritime freight. 

The project of law recommended by 
the President provides for the establish- 
ment of an institute with the purpose 
of “procuring the adequate conserva- 
tion, facilitating the renovation, stim- 
ulating the expansion, and increasing 
the radius of activity and efficiency of 
the national merchant marine.” Means 
proposed for achieving these ends in- 
clude Government subsidies for con- 
struction of new merchant vessels and 
the extension of established shipping 
lines, construction loans, and State 
purchase of vessels to be chartered to 
private interests for operation. 

The Institute would be a non-profit 
agency and would be financed by a 
number of shipping imposts, including 
levies on freight charges and on the 
net income of Chilean shipping com- 
panies. 

The President’s mentions 
also the economic importance to the 
country of the establishment of a 
national ship-building industry, point- 
ing out that the three basic raw ma- 
terials needed for ships—iron, copper 
and wood—are found in Chile. The 
establishment of shipyards, it is stated, 
would also give rise to other industries 
and, by creating a demand for steel, 
lay the basis for a steel-making in- 
dustry. 


message 


India Expanding Industrial Ac- 
tivities. The establishment of new 
major industries in India is a subject 
which continues to engage the atten- 
tion of Government authorities in that 
country. An airplane assembly plant 
has already produced its first plane; a 
shipbuilding yard is planned if equip- 
ment can be obtained from the United 
States, and a larger aluminum industry 
is definitely in prospect. 

The opportunities of the local tex- 
tile industry in the domestic market 
were greatly broadened as a result of 
the practical suspension of imports 
from Japan last July, although the 
Indian mills are finding it difficult to 
secure adequate supplies of replacement 
parts and operating equipment. The 
termination of trade with Japan has 
given a wide variety of Indian indus- 
tries unprecedented opportunities in 
the home market and also in some 
nearby export areas if they can find 
the necessary raw material, equipment 
and shipping space. However, there is 
little prospect of official aid or even 
permission to import machinery or ma- 
terials not required in India’s war 
effort. 


x kk 


New Air Mail Services Scheduled 
for Burma. Flying boats of the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, which 
now call weekly at Rangoon, both 
westbound from and east-bound to 
Singapore, will provide the connecting 
link between Burma and the Straits 
Settlements of the newly instituted 
Pan-American Airways service between 
San Francisco and Singapore. The 
Chinese National Aviation Corpora- 
tion service to Hong Kong will con- 
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tinue to be utilized for transmission of 
mails on those alternate weeks when 
the Pan-American plane will terminate 
its flight at the last-named point. This 
new service, it is reported, will be uti- 
lized for the transmission of airmail to 
and from the United States. 


xk 


Cotton Consumption by Canadian 
Mills at Peak Levels. Sharply ex- 
panded consumption of raw cotton in 
Canada during the current year is 
shown in reports to the Department 
of Commerce. Total Dominion con- 
sumption of the staple during the first 
seven months reached 314,845 bales, 
compared with 298,838 bales in the 
corresponding period of 1940, and an 
average of 181,188 balcs for the first 
seven months of the three years, 1937- 
1939. Consumption during July, 1941 
was estimated at 46,852 bales (500 
pounds gross), a total representing a 
new peak for Canadian cotton con- 
sumption. Brazilian cotton accounted 
for approximately 67 percent of the 
July consumption and United States 
growths for about 26 percent. 

Canadian cotton mills are reported 
to have unfilled orders on hand for 
civilian accounts which will keep them 
well occupied until January, 1942. 
The exceptional demand on the local 
cotton manufacturing industry which 
began last autumn has been maintained 
and is such today that no orders for 
forward delivery beyond the end of 
the current year are being accepted by 
the mills. As the production of war 
materials is increasing, local observers 
question whether it will be possible for 
the mills to continue to satisfy civilian 
demands. 
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Guatemalan National Fair Sched- 
uled to Open November 16. Guate- 
mala’s annual National Fair will open 
this year in Guatemala City on Novem- 
ber 16 and run through November 23. 
Indications are that the 1941 exposition 


will be larger and more comprehensive 
than former fairs and Guatemalan 
authorities are hoping that a substan- 
tial number of United States manu- 
facturers will participate. As was the 
case last year, United States exhibits 
will be housed in one building and they 
are expected to draw capacity crowds. 
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Foreign Exchange Restrictions in 
Netherlands Indies. While American 
women are concerned regarding the 
supply of silk hosiery women in the 
Netherlands Indies are worrying about 
substitutes for silk and rayon dresses of 
foreign manufacture. 

The Netherlands Indies Government 
recently inauguratel a policy which 
greatly restricts the availability of for- 
eign exchange for the importation of 
many classes of merchandise roughly 
considered to be in the luxury category. 

Under the new restrictions, foreign 
exchange will be authorized for only 
the simplest types of merchandise. 
Under these restrictions silk and rayon 
dresses are banned, because the Govern- 
ment is not disposed at this time to 
authorize importation of dresses retail- 
ing in Netherlands Indies at an equiv- 
alent of more than $4.50. 


xk 


New Industries Established in 
Palestine. Repercussions of the war 


WAL-STROM MANIFOLD 


Mr. Walters, former general man- 
ager of the T. B. Simonds, Inc., for a 
number of years, had an enviable op- 
portunity to evaluate the possibilities 
for success in this highly specialized 
field dominated by a relatively small 
number of companies in the United 
States as compared to the thousands 
engaged in the general printing field. 
Mr. Strom, who had been doing mis- 
sionary work for one of the larger out- 
of-state business form printers for some 
two years, also had a close-up picture 
of profit possibilities. After hearing a 
number of optimistic reports from 
Messers. Walters and Strom, Mr. Tule 
also became enthusiastic to enter into 
the new business venture. 

Like most new enterprises, trouble 
dogged their steps for several months. 
First an $8,000 press fell from a sec- 
ong-story window while being moved 


have necessitated radical modifications 
in Palestine’s industrial set-up. Existing 
factories in many cases have switched 
their activities to entirely new lines of 
production while a number of new 
plants have been established. Among 
new industries initiated since the out- 
break of hostilities are the manufac- 
ture of steel castings, tool steel and im- 
plements, upper leather, brick, medical 
instruments, canning, and the extrac- 
tion of tin from scrap metal. Experts 
from the former diamond centers of 
Antwerp and Amsterdam have intro- 
duced diamond cutting and polishing 
into Palestine, working chiefly for the 
American market. An_ outstanding 
feature in the country’s recent indus- 
trial progress has been the advance 
made in the metal and machine indus- 
tries which now produce, on a limited 
scale, a considerable range of manu- 
factures. 


x *k *& 


U. S. Replaces Britain as Chief Out- 
let for Newfoundland Newsprint. 
Although in normal times Newfound- 
land marketed the greater portion of 
its output of newsprint in the United 
Kingdom, in recent months the main 
direction of this trade has shifted to 
the United States. During the first five 
months of the current year, shipments 
of this item from Newfoundland to 
the American market aggregated 82,- 
197 tons, a total approximately one- 
third in excess of the corresponding 


(Continued 


onto the job. Then the usual produc- 
tion difficulties attendant upon train- 
ing new crews to operate the machines 
followed closely on the heels of the 
first heavy blow. At the end of the first 
six months’ operation the company 
started on an upward climb to reach 
maximum activity within a period of 
two months, and since that time has 
been forced to limit its business to serv- 
icing of old customers and to an occa- 
sional job for a new prospect who had 
found himself in dire difficulty because 
of inability to secure necessary forms 
“on time” from other sources. 

Last June, John Coolidge, who was 
on a leave of absence from the rail- 
road due to ill health, determined to 
enter the manufacturing field, either 
by outright purchase of a “going” 
business or buying an interest in one. 
About the same time officers and stock- 
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period of 1940. During the 1941 five 
month period exports to the United 
Kingdom decreased by 50 percent as 
compared with the preceding year. 
This change in the destination of news- 
print exports is said to be more profit- 
able because it enables producers to 
obtain payment in the form of United 
States currency, which is at a premium 
in Newfoundland. 


x wk 


Canal Zone Civilian Population 
Gains Heavily. Defense construction 
work in the Panama Canal Zone has 
resulted in an increase in the popu- 
lation of the Zone by almost 50 per- 
cent in the last two years. The estab- 
lishment of three complete new towns. 
with schools, post office, police and 
fire departments, etc. plus the general 
increase in the population of established 
communities raised the total civilian 
population to 42,346 in June, 1941, 
as compared with 28,978 in June, 
L9S9. 

Heaviest gain in population was on 
the Atlantic side of the Canal, where 
the increase was from 10,418 in 1939 
to 18,369. On the Pacific side, the in- 
crease was from 18,450 to 23,822. 

The new towns of Diablo Heights, 
Cocoli and Margarita have been con- 
structed to accommodate personnel 
employed on the Third Locks project, 
and have a combined civilian popula- 
tion of 2,289. 


from page 11) 


holders of the Wal-Strom Manifold 
Company had begun a quiet search for 
“ways and means” of expanding their 
organization more rapidly than would 
be possible by means of gradual growth. 
Both viewpoints met on common 
ground in July and their efforts were 
pooled under the reorganization early 
in September. 

The company has been fortunate in 
being able to obtain men skilled in this 
particular type of specialty printing. 
The production end of the business is 
under the supervision of Arthur G. 
Pierce who has been associated with 
the industry for the past 30 years in 
a managerial capacity and is well 
known in this field. 

Already additional equipment has 
been ordered and scheduled for deliv- 
ery some four to five months hence, 
which will triple the company’s out- 
































































































































































































































































































































































































put, thus enabling it to expand its ac- 
tivities to service rapidly many more 
Connecticut industries and other busi- 
ness enterprises which are constantly 
increasing their usage of business forms. 
Among the many products now pro- 
duced by the Wal-Strom Manifold 
Company for use by all types of busi- 
ness are billing invoices, purchase 
orders, shipping orders, departmental 
requisitions, bills of lading, and many 
other business forms necessitated by the 
need for reproduction of original writ- 
ing simultaneously on a number of 
record sheets. These forms are printed 
on continuous sheets of paper by the 
high-speed printing press which per- 
forms eleven operations at one time, 
including the imprinting of as many 
as three colors on one side of the sheet 
and one on the other. 


Wal-Strom service goes far beyond 
the mere printing of forms. It in- 
cludes consulting work on_ business 
forms with a view of simplification in 
order that the same forms may accom- 
modate more information or that a 
lesser number of forms may carry all 
necessary data, thus reducing cost. 


According to President Coolidge, 
the company is expected to continue 
its expansion gradually throughout 
Connecticut. He has also expressed the 
possibility of a change in name of the 
corporation which would more nearly 
correspond with the all-round service 
work performed for business and in- 
dustry. 


“AND THERE WAS LIGHT’ 


(Continued from page 3) 


ployment. He helped to develop the 
Rochester lamp, the outstanding oil 
light of the 80’s, and has patented 
numerous gas-burner devices. Today, 
as an engineer, he checks with an aged 
but sharp eye the flames of oil burners 
in the laboratory. 


As yet no one can foresee how any- 
thing more advanced than fluorescent 
lighting will be added to the repertoire 
of artificial illuminants. When that 
does happen, however, the millions who 
use lights for reading, working and 
playing may be certain that the Miller 
Company or men of Edward Miller’s 
inventive and adaptable temperament 
will still be in the lead with whatever 
applicator is required to turn the 
newest discovery into a practical con- 
tribution to man’s progress. 






CUTTING OIL 


(Continued from page 9) 


circulating solution at once with the 
very organisms you have been at pains 
to destroy. Further, in smaller shops 
where closed circuit pumping of oil 
solution is practiced on individual ma- 
chines such sterilization is impossible 
or at least impracticable. 

The addition of competent chemical 
disinfectants to the oil solution is the 
best way to maintain continual uni- 
form low bacterial counts. Any dis- 
satisfaction with this method of con- 
trol in the past has always arisen from 
the choice of an unsuitable disinfect- 
ant. Carbolic and coal tar disinfect- 
ants so often used will perhaps do 
little more than flavor the air of the 
machine shop with the odor of car- 
bolic acid. When used in proportions 
that are effective the odor may be so 
strong as to be intolerable. We have 
examined samples containing such dis- 
infectants, where the coal tar odor has 
been a continual cause of complaint 
and found counts running into the 
millions. In one instance after examina- 
tion the sample was set aside for three 
weeks and then reexamined. It still 
contained fifty thousand bacteria per 
cubic centimeter, about the same num- 
ber that would have been present had 
there been no germicide present, for 
bacteria will ultimately die in such 
solutions for lack of food. It is clear 
that germicides sold for general use 
may be of little value for this particu- 
lar purpose. There is no justification 
for buying cutting oil disinfectants 
on the basis of “phenol coefficient.” 
The phenol coefficient is simply a yard 
stick for comparing the strength of 
phenolic disinfectants when used for 
common germicidal purposes. It is 
positively not to be used as a basis for 
purchase for specific special uses. For 
example, if you wish to purchase a 
disinfectant for use in workmen’s eyes, 
you wouldn’t be interested in the 
phenol coefficient, because that 
wouldn’t tell if the material were safe 
to use or its value as an eye lotion. It 
won't help in selecting a disinfectant 
for cutting oil solutions either. 

A prime requisite of a cutting oil 
disinfectant is that prolonged contact 
shall be without any irritating effect 
on the skin. It must not interfere with 
the wetting or cooling properties of 
the oil solution with which it is used. 
It should have no decided odor. It 
must not break the oil emulsion on 
long standing. It must not affect 
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metals. The ultimate test is, of course, 
that it will keep the circulating solu- 
tion practically germ free in your 
brand of cutting oil in YOUR SHOP 
UNDER YOUR CONDITIONS OF 
USE. The only way that this can be 
determined is by a bacteriological test. 
It is folly to purchase or use a disin- 
fectant without checking up to see if 
it is doing the job. 

A disinfectant labelled as useful for 
cuts, wounds, disinfecting garbage 
pails, sick rooms and cutting oils is 
probably not as useful for cutting oils 
as one specifically designed for that 
use and not advertised for other pur- 
poses. A recommended procedure is 
this. First have a bacteriological exam- 
ination made of some samples from the 
plant. Select old material or solution 
most likely to be contaminated. You 
want to know the worst. If the report 
shows need for further hygienic meas- 
ures, then contact a manufacturer of 
cutting oil disinfectants who actually 
operates a bacteriological laboratory 
and who can check samples from your 
plant occasionally so long as you are 
using their disinfectant. Have their 
man look over your problem and ac- 
cept his recommendations. The cost of 
proper control is surprisingly small. 
If you put the problem in competent 
hands you will have no more worry on 
that score and you will save money in 
the long run. 





VIEW of infected arm caused by 
cutting oil contamination. 


GOVERNMENT CODDLING OF RACKETEERS (Continued from page 6) 


lawful destruction and seizure of 
property. I believe that amendment 
ought to be written into the law of 
the land. I believe everyone should be 
put on notice that he cannot beat 
people up, club them, upset their cars, 
and bash in their heads, throw rocks 
through their employer’s plant win- 
dows, tear up his machinery, and 
sabotage his factory, and then have 
the Government say, “Mr. Employer, 
you have to put that fellow back to 
work.” 

Sometime ago I introduced a bill, 
and I made what I thought was a pretty 
good speech on it, just to put that one 
amendment in the act. The chairman 
of the Committee on Labor wrote to 
the Board for an opinion of that bill. 
She sent me a copy of their report, and 
it is one of the most amazing docu- 
ments I have ever read in my life. In 
this report they recite again the doc- 
trine of the Fansteel case and give lip 
service to the doctrine of that case. 
Remember, that is that if an employee 
is guilty of violations of the criminal 
law in the unlawful destruction and 
seizure of property and willful vio- 
lence, his employer does not have to 
take him back. But they say to the 
Committee on Labor on that proposi- 
tion of violence 





The chief reasons for opposing 
the proposed amendment are as 
follows: 


“(1) Violence and the unlaw- 
ful destruction or seizure of prop- 
erty everywhere constitute vio- 


lation of local penal law and are 
subject to punishment by local 
authorities. There is no evidence 
that local enforcement officers 
have been lax generally in the 
application of the local penal law, 
and certainly not to such an ex- 
tent as would warrant the exer- 
cise of Federal power.” 

1 wonder when the Labor Board ever 
got scary about the exercise of Federal 
power anywhere. 

“Especially is there no reason 
for the extension of Federal power 
into spheres heretofore regarded 
solely as the concern of the State, 
county, or municipal authorities. 
The proposal would tend to ex- 
pand the Board into a gigantic 
police with 


court, numerous 
agents in all parts of the country, 
having concurrent jurisdiction 


with local authorities to investi- 

gate and pass upon the conduct 

of thousands of employees.” 

They pass upon them anyway. I can 
show you their decisions. They hear 
the evidence. Why not pass upon the 
matter of violence? Why not pass 
upon the matter of the destruction and 
seizure of property? 

They have plenty of people to do 
the job, and they are doing it all the 
time. The trouble is they just very 
seldom ever seem to find that any em- 
ployee has been sufficiently or terribly 
bad to justify his losing his job. 

Then they say this further thing: 


“*(2) Similarly, there is no rea- 


Don’t Forget! 
NOVEMBER 12 


You have luncheon, afternoon and 
dinner appointments with a brilliant 


scn to impose a double penalty 
upon employees. Willful viola- 
tions and unlawful destruction 
and seizure of property are pun- 
ishable under local law. The pro- 
posed amendment would permit 
the employer to discharge the em- 
ployee at will, and thus would add 
a second and more drastic penalty. 


The Fansteel doctrine, to which I 
say they give lip service, recognizes 
that local officers may prosecute in the 
local courts violations of the criminal 
law, but it also provides against rein- 
statement. What sort of an inconsistent 
position do we put ourselves in when 
we say to the local officers, “Uphold 
the law, protect workers, see that these 
plants are operated and kept open as 
against willful violence and destruc- 
tion,” and at the same time permit a 
situation to continue in Washington 
by which we say to the employee, 
“Your employer has got to take you 
back regardless of the criminal viola- 
tions you resort to, and the willful 
violence and unlawful destruction and 
seizure of property which you may 
carry on.” We cannot pass the buck to 
local authorities that way. We should 
not hesitate to assume our fair responsi - 
bility to maintain law and order. 


I only wish I had time to continue a 
discussion of this amazing report. Suf- 
fice it to say that the very arguments 
of the Board against my amendment 
fly completely and directly against the 
rule in the Fansteel case. That is the 
reason legis'ative action is necessary. 


array of talent at the Association’s 


Annual Meeting 


The LAWN CLUB, New Haven 


Make your reservations now. Speakers of national repute. Conferences 


on vital problems. 
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This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 


seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 


It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 
formation by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Acetylene 
Connecticut Gas Products Co Inc 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Advertising Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co 
Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


New Haven 
Hartford 
Meriden 


Hartford 


Hartford 


The Waterbury Button Co 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
Aircraft, Div 


Middletown 
Hartford 
United 


United Air- 
Stratford 


Vought-Sikorsky 
craft Corp 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 

West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) 
Aluminum Goods 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 

Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 

United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Ravbestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 
Assemblies, Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
‘The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 

The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 

humidity, time) Waterbury 

Automobile Accessories 

The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, 
hody hardware) 

The Raybestos Div 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


seats, and 
Milford 
of Raybestos- Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Bakelite Moldings 
The Waterbury Button Co 
Balls 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 


Waterbury 


Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 


Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 


Hartford 


Meriden 


Bathroom Accessories 
The Charles Parker Co 
Bearings 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and roller) 


Stamford 
Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
Hartford Belting Co 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Belting Co 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Hartford 
Middletown 
Norwich 


Meriden 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Blades 


Manchester 
Ivoryton 


Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal Saw 
Division, (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Colonial Blower Company 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Boilers 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 


The Bigelow Co 
Petroleum 


New Haven 
Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 
Box Board 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
New Haven 
Montville 


Bolts and Nuts 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 


Norwich 


Robertson Paper Box Co 
Brake Lining 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 

Brass and Bronze 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol wire, rods) 
Bristol 
The Miller Co (Phosphor bronze in sheets, strips 
and rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Brass Corp (sheet, 
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Brass Goods 
Sargent_and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 
Buckles 
Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
New Britain 
Naugatuck 
Staffordville 


New Britain 


New Haven 
Hartford 
Hartford 


The Hatheway 


The Hawie Mfg Co 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and _ tack 
fastened) Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) Meriden 
Cable 
The Wiremold Co (electric, 
Sheathed) 


Danielson 


Staffordville 
Waterbury 


non-metallic 
Hartford 
Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vihber Co (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New T.ondon 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (Grey Iron) 
Hartford 
Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 


Waterbury 
Vanadium Metals bronze and 
aluminum) 


Groton 

Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 

brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 

The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zinc and 

aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 

The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


Hartford 
Thompsonville 


New London 


Scovill 


Co (brass, 


Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 


Naugatuck 





IT’S MADE IN CONNECTICUT 


Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg. Co. 
Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitorq) 
Manchester 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric. 
metallic) Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Comfortables 


Palmer Brothers Co New London 


Div) 
Mystic 


Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 
(Paper) 
Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Copper 


The American Brass Co (sheet, 
tubes) 


wire, rods, 
Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and_ service 
tubing) Waterbury 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Cork Cots 
Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


Seymour 
Seymour 
Bridgeport 


Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 

New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 


Sonoco 


Cosmetics 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 
Cotton and Jute Batting 
The Gilman Brothers Company 
Cotton Yarn 
The Floyd Cranska Co 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc 


Gilman 
Moosup 
Hartford 
Cutlery 

Remington Arms Co Inc 


Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Cutters 
The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
Dies 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfg Co 
Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 


Collinsville 
Elastic Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Bridgeport 


New London 


Middletewn 
Plantsville 
Plantsville 


— CONTINUED— 


Electric Appliances 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


The Silex Co 


New London 


Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Ine (all classes) 


New Haven 


New Haven 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Inc (freight, 
passenger and residence) Hartford 
Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co 
Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
FELT—AIll Purposes 


American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 


(passenger and 


Westport 


Envelopes 


Ferrules 
The Waterbury Button Co 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 


Sandy Hook 
Fireplace Goods 
™ John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 


St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 

The Dextone Co 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) 
Fishing Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
torgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 


Waterbury 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Bristol 


East Hampton 
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Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 

Waterbury 
Foundries 
Union Mfg. Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 

P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
Furniture—Anodic Aluminum 

Warren McArthur Corporation 

Furniture Pads 

The Gilman Brothers Company 
Fuses 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 

Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co. New London 

Galvanizing 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Middletown 


The John 


Bantam 


Gilman 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure and vacuum—re- 
cording automatic control) Waterbury 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow and Petrelli Mfg Co New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cxutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Glass Coffee Makers 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


Shelton 


New Haven 


Hartford 
The Silex Co 


Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co 
Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hardware 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
J H Sessions & Son 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc 


Stamford 
Bristol 


Danbury 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co 
Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


Waterbury 


Elmwood 


Hartford 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 


The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son 
Jointing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 


Stamford 


Bristol 
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Key Blanks 
Sargent and Company 
The Graham Mfg Co 
Knit Goods 
American Hosiery Company 
Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company 
style & brass candlesticks) 
Leather , 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Leather Goods Trimmings . 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Letterheads 
I.ehman Brothers Inc (designers, 
lithographers) 
Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, 


New Haven 
Derby 


New Britain 


colonial 
Milford 


(brass, 


engravers, 
New Haven 
The Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Locks 
Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Loom-Non-Metallic 
The Wiremold Company 
Machine Work 
he Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 
rolling mill machinery) Torrington 
Machinery 
Machine Company 


New Haven 


Stamford 
Stamford 


Hartford 


The Hallden (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co. (mill) 
Torrington 
(bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Diy American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) 
Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, 
and sailboat hardware) 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J Ws Sessions & Son 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 


The Standard Machinery Co 


Bridgeport 


Branford 


deck, cabin 
Milford 
Middletown 


New Haven 
New Haven 


New London 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Bristol 
(Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co 
Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior Hlardware Co 
1 H Sessions & Son 
The H C Cook Co 22 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
The fohn P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 


Stamford 
New Britain 


Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristol 
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Millboard 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (asbestos) Bridgeport 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 


Moulds 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
3rewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co. (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 
Oil Burner Wick 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Oxygen 
Connecticut Gas Products Co Inc 
Packing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (rubber sheet and automotive) 
Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 
Milldale 
Hartford 


Branford 


Meriden 


Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co 

Paperboard ; 

Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 

Co Inc Portland 

The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 

National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 

The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 

Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
Paper Clips 

The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 

Paper Tubes and Cores 
Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


Meriden 


Sonoco 


Div) 
Mystic 


Div) 
Mystic 


Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) 
Pipe 
Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fittings 
Branford 


Ivoryton 


Seymour 
Bristol 


The American 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Presses 
Machinery Co 
and die cutting) 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 
Branford 


Danielson 


The Standard 


1 (plastic molding, 
embossing, 


Mystic 
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Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and _ controlling) 


Waterbury 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
& O Manufacturing Company 
New Ilaven 


The G 


Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 


Rayon Yarns 


The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 


Razors 


Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) Stamford 


Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 


33 Hull St Shelton 


Recorders 
The Bristol Co (automatic controllers, tem- 
perature, pressure, flow, humidity) 
Waterbury 
Refractories 


Howard Company New Haven 


Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 
Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 


motive) Hartford 


Reverse Gear—Marine 


The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co Manchester 


Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brass and aluminum ttubular and _ solid 
copper) Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (iron) Bridgeport 


Rod 
Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 


The Bristol 


Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 


Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 


Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) 


Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes. 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 


Stratford 
Stratford 


(“‘Factice”’ 
Stamford 


New Haven 


Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 
Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company 


Screw Machine Products 
The Blake & Johnson Co 
Centerless Grinding Works 
19 Staple Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mf¢ Co Forestville 
The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 1%"capacity) 
New Haven 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Waterville 


Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 

Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) 
Sargent and Company 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) 
Scovill 


Waterville 
New Haven 
Milldale 
Meriden 
Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 

Scythes 


\Vinsted Manufacturing Co Winsted 
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Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 


2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) Bridgeport 


Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 

Sheet Metal Stampings 
The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
1 H Sessions & Sen Bristol 

Showcase Lighting Equipment 


The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Signals 
I'he H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Silks 
South Manchester 
Silverware 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel silver, 
silver plate and sterling) Meriden 
Silverware—Hotel & Institutional 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Plated Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Sterling 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 


Soap 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) 
503 Blake St 
Sponge Rubber 


Cheney Brothers 


New Haven 


New Haven 


The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 


Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Spring Coiling Machines 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 


Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Stampings—Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
the Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Staples 
Sargent and Company 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Eléctric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
7 Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 


New Haven 


Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
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Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 


Stop Clocks, Electric 


New Haven 


The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 


The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 


Switchboards Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Tape 


The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Tap Extractors 

94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 

Tarred Lines 

Brownell & Co Inc 

Telemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 

Textile Machinery 

The Merrow Machine Co 


The Walton Co 


New Haven 


Moodus 


2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
The Aspinook Corp (cotton) 
Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and automatic 
control) Waterbury 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 


Jewett City 


rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 

Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 

The American Thread Co Willimantic 


The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 


Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 


Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 
Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
The Greist Mfg Co 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Rell Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 


Trucks—Lift 


New Haven 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 


Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 

Scovill (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 


Manufacturing Co 


Tubing—Condenser 


Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Ces 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 


Hartford 
New Britain 


New Britain 
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Valves—Relief & Control 


Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 
Ventilating Systems 


New Britain 


Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washers 


The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper & 
non-ferrous) Waterville 


American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
T H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


. Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 


Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 


enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Southport 


New Haven 


Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (All metals, all 
meshes) Southport 
The Tohn P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 


Wire Dipping.Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
, West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 

Rolock Tne (all meshes and metals) Southport 
: Wiremolding 

The Wiremold Company Hartford 

: Wire Nuts—Solderless 

The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Wire Reels 

The A H Nilson Mach Co Bridgeport 


Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Rings 
The American. Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 


New Haven 


woodwork) Hartford 
, Yarns 

The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 
Zinc 


The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 

West Haven 


(Advt.) 


SERVICE 


FOR SALE—RENT—WANTED 


FOR SALE—Two large factory rooms, 41’ x 2414’ and two rooms 
35° x 48’ and two smaller rooms 11%’ x 38%’, wharf rights and 
riparian rights included; also office building 27’ x 37’ two and one-half 
stories, consisting of five rooms. S.E. 147. 

FOR SALE—One—No. 0, Improved Manvil Four-Slide, manufac- 
tured by the Woodbury Machine Company, practically new, never used 
on production. S.E. 149. 

FOR SALE—Sand blasting machine, consisting of one type L Suction 
Cabinet No. 20192 with Sand Nozzles, pressure gauge and complete 
with stand, this equipment being manufactured by the 
Foundry Equipment Co. of Chicago. Address S. E. 154. 
CONTRACT FACILITIES—A Connecticut manufacturer has avail- 
able men and machine hours on one New Britain Automatic Machine. 
Model 23, and on three Model 24 New Britain Automatic Machines. Can 


work to tolerances of 10/1000ths or less. For further details write to 
S. E. 156. 


FOR SALE—One 200-ton Burroughs Hydraulic Semi-automatic Press 
Rodless with high and low pressure 3-stem operating valves. Platens 
36” x 24”, Die Space 36” x 16”, Stroke 14”, Opening between platens 
35”. Address S. E. 157. 

FOR SALE—Generator No. 80893—Type MP. Class 4-65-875 Form 
H; Amp. 520; Speed 805 rpm; Volts No Load 110—Full Load 115; 
Made by General Electric Co.; Belt driven pulley 12” Dia. 20” Face. 
Also Clutch, Farrel Magnetic; 350 HP at 2.5 rpm; 110 volts DC; built 
by Farrel-Birmingham; complete with shaft and all control equipment. 
Address S. E. 158. 

FOR SALE OR RENT—Metal-Turning Lathe, made by Pratt & 
Whitney; 5’ bed; 9” swing; cone pulley drive; 1800 pounds in weight; 
good condition. Tapering attachment, but no extra gears for thread- 
cutting. Heavy weight attached to carriage to prevent jumping. Address 
S. E. 159. 

FOR SALE—Approximately 1900 pounds of 134,” 
hi brass in rolls. Address S. E. 160. 

FOR SALE OR RENT—In commercial zone, 1/3 acre land on cor- 
ner, with brick building 40 x 40, all enclosed with high Anchor wire 
fence, near railroad siding. Special price for quick sale. Address S. E. 161. 


FOR SALE—One ton Electric Triplex Hoist, 220 volts, 14 feet lift. 
S. E. 162. 


FOR SALE—Pratt & Whitney screw cutting lathe, 18” x 5’ with 
taper attachment. First-class condition except that it has no change 
gears. S. E. 163. 


FOR SALE one virtually brand new 24” Coulter shaping planer, com- 
plete with motor and various attachments. Address S. E. 164. 

FOR SALE large factory building, two stories high, brick and steel 
beam construction, adjoining main building one story high. Rear of 
main building is a wooden storehouse, office building, with two-car 
wooden garage. Land joins office building which is being surveyed. 
Large water tank on brick standard; two steam boilers of 125 H. P. 
each, one Corliss steam engine and outside electric power lines con- 
nected to mill; automatic sprinklers and ample supply of pond water 
from large reservoir. For more information address S. E. 165. 


EMPLOYMENT 


PLANT MANAGER—SUPERINTENDENT—Anme rican; 53; not a 
graduate but a thoroughly experienced engineer; mechanic and manu- 
facturing executive. Pressed and deep drawn metal stampings; screw 
machine products; castings; die forgings; cold headed products; dies; 
tools; fixtures. Records of efficiency; cost results; labor relations, and 
references submitted to principals. Address P. W. 600. 

COST ACCOUNTANT—Capable of organization, management and 
marketing. Wide experience in accounting. Address P. W. 601. 
PERSONNEL—Personnel work desired by college graduate 26. Above 
average mechanical ability. Five years successful sales experience and 
some supervisory work. Address P. W. 602. 

EXECUTIVE with more than 20 years experience with two large 
textile corporations, both of which he managed, now seeks new con- 
nection because of recent liquidation of the second corporation, which 
he brought from red figures into black. He is not so much interested 
in salary at the start as in an opportunity to prove his management 
abilities with a new organization. Address P. W. 603. 

A RESPONSIBLE BUSINESS and sales executive who has discon- 


tinued his business due to conditions resulting from the war, is inter- 


American 


wide x .010 hard 


SECTION 


ested in actively affiliating as a partner in a new or established business 
requiring additional capital and capable services. Will invest up to 
$25,000. Address P. W. 604. 

PLANT MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT. American, 53. Not 
a graduate, but an experienced engineer; mechanic and manufacturing 
executive with creative ability to put new projects into production oper- 
ations, and to cut costs on existing lines through improvement in 
materials and labor. Address P. W. 605. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS EXECUTIVE. A man of substantial ex- 
perience in employee relations and personnel work desires a position 
either as advisor or as an executive. He has worked in the ranks of labor, 
served as personnel director, negotiated labor agreements and been active 
in general management. He understands labor psychology and the man- 
agement viewpoint. Adequate information and references will be fur- 
nished on request. Address P. W. 606. 


EXECUTIVE AND SALES MANAGER—Twenty-seven years suc- 
cessful record in salesmanship, hiring, training, supervising salesmen, 
inspecting industrial and public utility plants, building extensive and 
complete credit and character files. College graduate, ex-regular army 
officer, instructor in corporation finance in colleges. Desires to assist 
corporation with financial and sales problems during emergency and 
troubulous period following. Wide experience with many types of 
businesses and men. Employed but available on short notice. P. W. 607 


FACTORY MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT—Varied experi- 
ence in the manufacture, design and sales of semi-precision and con- 
sumer goods in metal goods field. Products handled consisted of medium 
sized stamped, formed and drawn metal shapes; die castings; plastics— 
with lacquered, enameled and plated finishes. Specific experiences; Chief 
Engineer handling tool room, drafting, design, inspection; Industrial 
Engineer on general overhead reductions—plating and heat treating 
department layouts; time study and process engineering. Assistant 
Superintendent in household goods field, miscellaneous hardware, ap- 
pliances. Graduate Engineer 1925, M.E. Degree—Age 40—Married. 
Address P. W. 608. 


CHIEF ENGINEER, graduate of Northeastern University, age 39, 
experienced design, in charge of all research, including laboratory pro- 
gram and product development; technical training of sales engineers; 
fuel engineer; planning and establishing a complete stoker testing 
laboratory for large concern, desires a connection in the East. Adequate 
information and references furnished upon request. P. W. 609. 


YOUNG LADY who has been doing tracing work for several years 
and who has just completed, with high marks, a drafting course at 
New London Junior College, desires a position as a draftsman in the 
drafting department of a Connecticut manufacturer. For further details 
and interview, address P. W. 610. 


EXECUTIVE. Man with mature experience who has specialized in 
economics and finance and who has had a wide experience in business 
and a 6-year turn as secretary of a large manufacturers association seeks 
an opportunity to put his talents to work for defense during the present 
emergency. His salary requirements are extremely reasonable. Address 
P. W. 611. 

EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT, age 35, College graduate experienced in 
financial statistics and auditing. Several years employed by large insur- 
ance company. Has had investment purchasing experience and is qualified 
as statistical analyst. Desires position in industry where he can assist in 
analyzing and solving the many new problems facing executives as a 
result of defensive program. Address P. W. 612. 


PERSONNEL or Administrative post in private industry is now being 
sought by a competent woman who has had long experience in personnel 


and administrative work in Government posts. For details of experience 
write P. W. 613. 


SALESMAN: Three years selling experience; 27; married, one child; 
good pushing salesman with background of experience covering retail 
and department store trade. Address P. W. 614. 

COMBUSTION ENGINEER—Man with proven record of ability to 
reduce fuel costs sufficient to pay his salary and a handsome profit to 
his employers, desires to make connection with large Connecticut manu- 
facturer, or will consider doing this type of work for several companics 
on a fee basis. Address P. W. 615. 

PRODUCTION MANAGER—Mechanical Engineer who has also 
studied cost accounting, business administration and factory manage- 
ment, and who has had a broad experience in factory management, tool 
and die design and construction, plant layout, methods, production 
control, purchasing and personnel, seeks to locate with large Connecti- 
cut or New England manufacturer as production manager. Now 
employed in New York state. Address P. W. 616. 
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ACCIDENT BLACKOUTS 
THREATEN AMERICA’S 24-HOUR JOB 


Today, the shift of men from con- 
sumer goods to unfamiliar defense 
production, the ever-sharpening de- 
mand for speed, multiply the “black- 
out hours” that accidents bring... 
hours of lost time, upset morale, and 
skilled men missing from their jobs. 


FEWER ACCIDENT BLACKOUTS... MORE 
MAN-HOURS OF WORK WITH AMERICAN MUTUAL 


An American Mutual Safety Con- 
sultant brings to defense industries a 
wealth of practical experience. For his 


Company is formed and operated by 
policyholders. 

Since 1887, American Mutual has 
specialized in practical safety pro- 
grams, tailor-made for each policy- 
holder, fitted into each plant without 
expensive or upsetting changes. 

This specialized safety work has 
resulted in the mutual savings earned 
by our policyholders year after year. 
Savings in fewer accidents... in many 
cases, savings of as much as 30% or 


more in lowered insurance rates...and 


There Is An American Mutual Representative Near You 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY, Home Ofice BOSTON, MASS. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., NEWFIELD BUILDING, 1188 MAIN STREET—HARTFORD, CONN., 
TRUMBULL AND LEWIS STREETS. 


ESSEX BUILDING, 


always, dividend savings reducing 
costs at least 4 on practically all 
forms of insurance except life. 

Read in “The American Mutual 
Magazine” how we are helping plants 
win the fight against the “accident 
blackout.” Address 
Dept. U5, 142 Berkeley 
Street, Boston, Mass., 
for your free copy. 


BNE Cen 
(eae MUTUAL 


AND REDUCE OPERATING COSTS 
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CONNECTICUT'S HUMMING DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 

are calling for still more telephones 

to help speed production. They will 

get them. But a telephone system for 

an industrial plant cannot be enlarged 

overnight. Expected use of each de- 

partment must be carefully studied. 

Equipment must be engineered, specifications drawn up. Each addition is a special 
problem. Each must be made to order. This takes time. 


When you are considering any major changes in your telephone set-up, you can 
help us give you the best possible service by letting us know your plans as long in 
advance as possible. Your co-operation is appreciated in these defense busy days. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


MICROFILM 


sives you protection for 
your valuable drawings 
and records, more than 
ninety-five per cent space 
saving, permanence and 
economy. Microfilm costs 
far less than blueprinting 
or any other method of 
reproduction. Write for 
circular. 


Oe ees We ie ao eee. 
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THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD CO. 
85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 


Tue Case, Lockwoop & Bratnarp Co. 
Hartrorp [1941] ConNECTICUT 





